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THE LITTLE MASTER. 


In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


It was fine Indian summer weather when Chaun- 
cey entered upon his new occupation. 

Lester Corson opened the schoolhouse, that first 
Monday morning, built a wood-fire in the oblong 
iron box of a stove, and had everything in readi- 
ness to give him a cheery welcome. He bragged 
a good deal about him to the other boys who came 
early, and seemed almost to take possession of 
him after his arrival. 

*“*You’d think Lep owned the new master!” was 
the sarcastic comment of Sam Coles. 

The schoolhouse fronted a pleasant country road 
which forked a few rods below, one branch of it 
keeping on down the valley, while the other made 
a graceful turn and climbed towards the hazy 
eastern uplands, which looked soft and dreamy in 

’ the light of those blue November days. 

“T should think it was the boys themselves who 
chose the site for the schoolhouse,” said Chaun- 
cey; “just at the foot of a hill that offers such 
fine facilities for coasting!” 

“They take advantage of it, anyway,” replied 
Lester. ‘‘You’ll tind that out when snow comes.” 

The rear windows commanded a romantic view 
of the river, where it dashed over its rocky bed 
below the mills. Its pleasant murmurs could be 
heard even when the sashes were closed. 

Beyond the high, rocky banks of the stream 
rose old Mount Dustan itself, a lofty, rugged mass 
of forest-covered crags, which took on wondrous 
hues with the faint morning sunshine slanting 
athwart its plumed precipices and gulfs of mist. 

“What a delight it will be to have these win- 
dows to look from!” thought the young school- 
master. 

Lester was the oldest boy present during the first 
few days, though there were older girls, and older 
boys came in later. He was the acknowledged 
head of the school, and his friendly influence made 
the way smooth for the new teacher. 

His sister Eunice was there also, bright, intelli- 
gent, sympathetic. And Chauncey recognized, 
with some misgivings, two other acquaintances. 
These were Gertie Gerrish and her younger 
brother, Servetus, commonly called ‘Veet,”— 
children of the old schoolmaster,—whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at the time of the accident to 
their load of furniture, when they were moving 
into the district. 

The girl looked sad; and as she gave no sign of 
recognizing Chauncey at first, he took early occa- 
sion to speak to her out of school-hours. 

“Oh yes, I knew you,” she said, with a smile. 
‘But I didn’t know beforehand that you were to 


keep the school; that is, I didn’t know it was you | 


who helped us that day,” she added, in blushing 
confusion. 
He inquired about her parents. 


‘‘Mother hasn’t been at all well since the acci- | 
dent; and father,”—she hesitated, and then went | 


on,—‘“‘he hasn’t seemed quite like himself.” 
Chauncey wondered if the accident had so much 


to do with the change in the old schoolmaster as | 
something else he could think of; but he dared | 


not hint so painful a suspicion. 





on, “it was for standing by him so long. He’s just 
as much his friend now as he ever was; but he 
thought that a change would be good for the 
school. Everybody can see now that he was | 
right.” 

He would not have been a son of his mother if 
he hadn’t been capable of a little politic flattery. | 
But the implied compliment was justified by the | 
beginning Chauncey had made, though he had | 
been only three days in the school; and he was | 
not displeased by it. 








too many classes, old and young; but the new| then Chauncey would have discovered, if he 


the least possible friction. 


master soon had these organized and running with | hadn’t already guessed, what the hill road was 


for. Coasting became the rage, and he himself 


There was at first a disposition on the part of | joined in it a few times. But finding that it threat- 


| the boys to make fun of his slight figure, large 


ting “licked out of his boots” before winter was 
over. 

He was not the least disturbed by this; and it 
was interesting to see how quickly his quiet at- 








He started to say that he hoped everybody 
would continue of that opinion; but checked him- 
self, unwilling to seem to cast any reflection upon 
his predeeessor. 

‘“‘How did he fail to give satisfaction?” he in- 


| quired, thinking it might be useful for him to 


know what rocks and shoals had stranded that 
“forlorn and shipwrecked brother.” 

“He failed every way !” exclaimed Lester. ‘He 
failed as a teacher, and he failed in governing the 
school.” 

“Tt seems as if he had bone and muscle enough 
for that,” said Chauncey, thinking, with a smile, 


| of the methods of school-government that had pre- 


“The family seem to have settled here,” he re- | vailed there before him. 


marked afterwards to Lester, who had overheard | 


this conversation. 


“Yes, settled like a spent balloon! Between you | 
and me,” Lester added, confidentially, standing | 


“Bone and muscle!” sneered Lester. ‘The 
very thing he lacked was backbone ; and what you 
think is his muscle is mostly fat. When it comes 
to actual sinew, I believe you have got more than 


by the master’s desk, ‘‘Gerrish is an old fool! | he has.” 


Nobody else would have moved his family over | 


here as he did, without first being sure of his situ- 
ation.” 

“He thought he was sure,” suggested Chaun- 
cey. 

‘“‘That’s because he’s such a solemn old punkin- 
head!” Lester retorted, scornfully. 

Chauncey felt that he ought to rebuke such epi- 
thets applied to a former teacher. But it wasn’t 


easy to do that to a lad who stood a head taller | 


than he did, and was so handsome and obliging. 
Before he could make up his mind to speak, Les- 
ter went on,— . 

“Some people blame my father; but that’s sim- 
ply silly.” 

He said this with a haughty, resentful air which 


caused Chauncey to reflect that it might be the | 


censure of the father that had embittered the son 
@gainst Gerrish. 
“If he was to blame for anything,” Lester went 





Another adroit compliment, which did not strike 
Chauncey as sc very absurd, slight as he was, 
compared with the portly Gerrish; who, he re- 
membered, showed amazing little strength for a 


| man of his size, when they were struggling to- 
| gether with the overturned load. 


“His bigness imposéd on us boys, though I 
could see through him,” said Lester, with a boast- 
ful toss of his head. ‘The trouble was, he was 
afraid to take any responsibility; he was forever 
appealing to the committee. That meant my fa- 
ther; and I tell you, my father got tired of it.” 

Chauncey reflected, “They won’t see me appeal- 
ing very often to the committee!” never guessing 
that what Mr. Corson had got so “tired of” was 
something Mrs. Corson rather liked. With her 
strong will and love of authority, it was a pleasure 
for her to stand behind and strike, so to speak, 
with her husband’s arm. 








It was a common ungraded school, with quite | 


tention to business, and his energetic but kind 
| manners, caused his peculiarities to be forgotten. 


| 


|ened to draw off the boys’ attention too much 
head, and spectacles; and Lester reported to him | 
some amusing talk about the little master’s get- | 


from their studies, he concluded that it didn’t 
need encouragement from him. 

Besides, the recklessness of a few made it dan- 
gerous. 

“Boys,” said he, one day, “I think the street is 
the best and safest place for your sleds. But I 
see that a few of you, instead of keeping the 
course, steer straight for the schoolhouse door. 
This not only makes a slippery and unsafe path, 
but there is great danger of some of the younger 
children getting run over. I trust you will all see 
the necessity of keeping quite clear of the school- 
house in future.” 

These remarks were well received, for all must 
have seen the justice of them. But in the enthu- 
siasm of sport, at the next nooning, first one boy, 
then another, then half-a-dozen in succession, sent 
their sleds over the forbidden course. 

For it was really considered forbidden, although 
Chauncey had used the tone of counsel and re- 
monstrance, instead of command. No disrespect 
toward him was intended, the thing being done in 
his absence; and the offenders looked crestfallen 
enough when, returning from dinner, he caught 
them in the very act of disobedience. 

There were young children outside waiting at 
the time, not venturing to enter for fear of the 
sleds. After the descent of the hill, there was a 
pitch at the side of the road, just over the cross- 
ing, then a quick rise to the schoolhouse, where 
the excitement consisted in coming to a sudden 
stop, and each coaster springing off and hauling 
his sled out of the way before the next one was 
on his heels. 

To avoid bumping against the doorstep, the 
leaders had packed snow before it, and also coy- 
ered it with snow, so that they could run up even 
to the low threshold, where the sleds struck and 
reared with exhilarating force. 

Chauncey stopped; indeed, he had to stop for 
such sleds as had not been turned off the prohib- 
ited track when his approach was discovered. He 
stopped, and looked gravely at the culprits, among 
whom he was surprised to see his favorite pupil, 
Lester Corson. 

“Tt’s fun!” said Lester, answering the master’s 
look with a reckless laugh. 

It was a forced laugh; for fun though it was, 
there was no fun in being caught at it. But Les- 
ter was by nature proud and wilful, and he seemed 
to think he could presume to any extent upon the 
master’s friendship for him. 

“T didn’t expect this of you, Lester!” said 


| Chauncey, severely, as he passed into the house. 


He could not well have said less. But Lester 


| He made his own fires from choice, it being his | W@S like a spoiled child; he had seemed to think 
| that any sort of conduct would be overlooked in 
| him, and he was touched to the quick by the re- 


| habit to arrive early at the schoolhouse, rake out the 
| covered brands of the day before, if any still smoul- 
| dered in the ashes, and toss in four or five long 
sticks of dry wood from the entry the first thing; 


then, as soon as he got the flame roaring like a | 


wild beast within its iron cage, he would sit down 


before his pupils began to arrive. In this way, 


Latin and Greek and mathematics as the class he 
| had left at the Academy. 
These were happy days for the young master. 





| 


proved himself the most skilful catcher of all. 

| Familiarity did not, in his case, breed contempt. 
| On the contrary, by work and example, he taught 
| the others how much better it was to lose a game 
|in a just and generous spirit, than to win it by 
| unfair means. 





something besides the game to be won or lost.” 

The dullest of them knew that he meant a noble 
character, which is, after all, the one prize of high 
and lasting value in the great game of life. Ah, 
| if we could always remember that! 


| 


with his overcoat on and his feet on the hearth, | 
and spend a delightful hour over his own studies | 


and with the work he did in the evening at his | 
boarding-place, he got on almost as fast with his | 
| anything. 


Sometimes he joined the boys in their noonday | 
sports, and standing behind the base-ball bat, | 


buke. 

When the school was in and quiet restored, 
Chauncey rapped on his desk, and said,— 

“Tt isn’t a very pleasant thing I have to speak 
of. I had hoped that a word of warning and 
advice from me would be sufficient for every one 
in this school. I don’t mean to be unreasonable 
in what I require of you, for I assure you that it 
is only for the good of the school that I require 

” 

He paused and looked around on his pupils, the 
girls arrayed on one side, the boys on the other, 
and the smaller children in front. Nearly every 
face showed sympathy and approval, though two 
or three were downcast and dogged. 

He went on, standing before the blackboard, so 
resolute, so erect, that nobody thought of his 
youth, nor whether he was six feet tall, or barely 
five. His voice was resonant with nervous force, 


| though slightly tremulous, and in the eyes behind 
“Remember,” he would say, “there is always 


His popularity continued, and even increased, | 


| when, at the closing up of the farmers’ autumn 
work, the largest boys came into school. There 
were eight or ten of these, from seventeen to twenty 
years old, some of whom had considered their 
common-school education finished, until convinced 
that it might be possible for them still to learn 
something under the new teacher. 

Early in December the first snow came, and 


the spectacles there was an earnest fire. 

“T mean that reason, and good-will, and a de- 
sire for self-improvement, shall govern all our 
actions here, mine as well as yours. I don’t want 
to be the master; let right be the master. And 
whatever we decide to be right, let us all yield to, 
teacher and pupils alike. Shall this be our rule? 
I wish that all who think so would hold up their 
hands.” 

Many hands went up with cheerful alacrity, a 
few more slowly, and two or three with some 
reluctance. The reluctant ones were Jason Cob- 
house, Noah Beanfield, and Sylvanus Chubb. 
These were among the coasters on forbidden 


| ground, 
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THE YOUTH'S 





One hand did not go up at all, and that was Lester 
Corson’s. He sat nursing his sense of injury, and did 
not move. 

“What, Lester!” said Chauncey. “Don’t you think 
right ought to rule?” 


“I suppose everybody thinks that,” was the cold | the consequences marring his satisfaction in the ex- 


response, 

“Then why didn’t you raise your hand with the 
rest?”’ 

“I didn’t care to raise my hand,” said Lester, sul- 
lenly. 

“Well,” resumed Chauncey, trying to appear as if 
he didn’t mind his young friend’s ill-humor, “we are 
glad to have your assent in one way, if not in another. 
Now, friends,—young men and young women,—I want 
you to feel that your teacher believes in the rule of 
right, and means to abide by it, with the rest of you. 
I don’t want to govern; I want that to govern. That 
isn’t very tyrannical, is it?’ 

The sympathetic laughter of the school would have 
reassured him, if he had had any doubts. One face he 
watched carefully; that of Lester’s sister Eunice. 
She had been looking across at her brother with pret- 
tily knitted brows, observing his conduct with evident 
displeasure ; but now she turned her bright hazel eyes 
on the master with a beaming expression, and said, 
in a low but decided tone,— 

“No, sir. It is perfectly right and just.” 

Such a look and such words from the sister of the 
boy who was misbehaving himself so strangely, 
touched Chauncey. Moisture sprang to his eyes, and 
he might have been seen to struggle with something 
that swelled in his breast and throat before he could 
proceed. 

“T believed it was the right which spoke, and no 
arbitrary will of my own, when I explained to you 
why the way to the schoolhouse should not be used as 
a part of your coast. I thought I spoke plainly enough 
to be understood, and I was astonished, on coming to 
the door just now, to find four or five sleds shooting 
in before me, in what seemed open defiance of my—I 
won't say orders, for IT didn’t think it necessary to 
give any absolute orders. I don’t wish to say any- 
thing more about that affair; we will let it pass.” 

Ile paused amid profound silence, took a step for- 
ward, drew a nervous breath, and resumed. 

“But let it be understood that nothing of the kind 
isto happen again. Although I don’t want to gov- 
ern, government must be had. The rule of right is 
to be enforced, when necessary, and I am here to see 
it enforeed. The class in algebra will now recite.” 

Lester was at the head of that class. He had never | 





before that winter taken much interest in any studies, 
but Chauncey had inspired him with something of his 
own enthusiasm for learning. 

“What's the use of algebray?” Jason Cobhouse | 
had asked, when the new teacher proposed that study | 
to his more advanced pupils. 

Tt was perhaps of no use whatever to dull fellows 
like him. But Lester owed to it a sudden and delight. | 
ful awakening of the intellectual powers, which is 
always the highest use a study can have. The glow 
it kindled in his faculties cast a backward light upon 
those other studies which he had gone over without | 
much care or understanding, and brought out bright 
meanings in them which he had never seen before. 
It was as if the rays of a lantern had been thrown 
upon paths where he had been walking in the dark. 

Some branch of mathematies will do this for a cer- | 
tain order of minds. For others, literature, geology, 





| said Chauncey, checking the laughter of the school 


| teacher, perhaps his success in life, depended upon the 
| next five minutes. 





“No, sir; and Jase did it only twice. Then he began 
to trample over the tracks. But the boys laughed at 
him, and said he was afraid of the little master, so he 
stopped trampling.” 

Veet hesitated once or twice in this speech, fear of 


posure of one of the most formidable of the big boys. 
But the sight of Jason Cobhouse slowly hauling his 
sled up tne hill encouraged him to go on. 

The face of the “little master” turned very red as 
he thanked Veet for his information, and entered the 
schoolhouse. A few minutes later, standing in the 
doorway, he rang the hand-bell which called the pu- 
pils in; and there was a rush for the door. 

“Veet Gerrish has told on you, Jase,” somebody 
said to Cobhouse, as he was passing in; ‘and you are 
going to get skinned alive.” 

“T’ll skin Veet alive! that’s about all the skinning 
that’ll be done, I guess,’’ muttered Jase. 

He was nineteen years old, and large of his age, 
with stooping shoulders, a low forehead, and a good- 
natured, stupid face. It did not look quite so stupid 
as usual, however, nor quite so good-natured, as his 
eye singled out Veet Gerrish in the schoolroom, and 
gave him a vindictive glance. 

“Jason Cobhouse,”’ said Chauncey, after order had 
been established, “I hear that you put fresh snow on 
the ashes I spread outside the door. Is that so?” 

“T didn’t think it was any harm to put snow there,” 
replied Jason. 

“And then you ran your sled over it.” 

“I did only twice; I didn’t think there was any 
harm in that.” 

Chauncey regarded him with piercing eyes. 

“What! no harm in doing what had been expressly 
forbidden?” 

“That had slipped my mind,” said Jason. 

He was evidently disturbed by the master’s authori- 
tative manner. All eyes were upon him; and his 
bungling attempt at evasion elicited a laugh from the 
school. 

That laugh nettled young Cobhouse, and an ugly 
look came into his face. 

“I don’t very well see how that could be,” said 
Chauncey. “I should think what was said on the sub- 
ject the other day would have stayed on the slipperiest 
mind.” 

‘He had too much snow on his mind,” suggested 
Lester Corson, in a low voice. 

“We can dispense with your comments, Lester,” 


with a stern look. “We have a serious business in 
hand. I can’t submit to have a positive rule of the 
school disobeyed in this manner. Jason, stand out 
here before the desk!" 

Jason hesitated, his chest beginning to heave, and 
his eyes, after rolling about in a troubled way fora 
moment, settling on the master with a dogged, defiant 
look. 

Chauncey stood, ferule in hand, waiting. He felt 
that his success with that school, his success as a 


(To be continued.) 
———— via teal 





For the Companion. 


MARIE. | 
There is a dreary, desolate region on Bayou L—, | 


natural philosophy, or the study of a foreign language, | not very far from New Orleans, which is shunned and | 
will have the same high value, transcending all vulgar | dreaded by all men. 


“use.” 


Lester was still morose when he took his place with 
his class. Chauncey appeared still not to observe his 
lowering looks, and presently gave him a difficult 
process to demonstrate on the board. Difficult, that 
is, for any member of the class except Lester. 

With proud determination he set to work. The 
diversion of his mind was opportune; the cloud 
cleared from his brow; he forgot his fancied griev- 
ance in the joy of intellectual activity. He was con- 
scious of success; and when Chauncey said, “Well 
done! I don’t think anybody can find much fault 
with that!’ he walked with a smile to his seat. 

Although the cloud settled upon him again when he 
had time to think of his imagined wrongs, it was not 
very dense; and the trouble about the coasting seemed 
to have passed. 

It was not long, however, before it came up again. 
The abuse had begun, it appeared, the winter before, 
and been tolerated by Gerrish until it got to be a great 
nuisance, and he was thankful for the January thaw, 
which came to his relief and put an end to the coast- 
ing. Such an evil was not to be reformed in a day. 


on the slippery approach to the schoolhouse, not to 
stop the sleds, which he could hardly believe would 
return there again, but to render the footing less un- 
safe. 








| of Bayou L 
| upon it. 
Many years ago the dreaded disease appeared a 


It is not that the gray Spanish moss, whose lugubri- | 
ous festoons cover the trees and hang their funereal 
banners to the earth, seem to whisper to the sluggish 
air, ‘Malaria! malaria!” 

It is not because of the festering lagoons, with their 
green scum, broken now and then by the flat, waving | 


| head of a water moccasin, nor yet for the ugly swamp | 


stretching back, with its fantastic lines, like monstrous 
serpents twisting around the trees, and a green, ghast- 
ly light filtering through the closely woven branches 
overhead and playing on the brown water of the 
swamp pools, like a witch’s dance of light and shadow. 


| 
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father was attacked by leprosy five years ago, and his 
wife and child followed him. Madame St. Cyr has 
reason to believe'that she has contracted the disease, 
and having no relatives in this country, she has con- 
fided the child to me. She wishes to give her the only 
chance to escape: perfect isolation from the lepers. 
She said to me,— 

“It breaks my heart to part with my darling, my 
only child; but we must give her a chance. Father, 
she must never see us again, even in our death hour. 
I may have to live long, long years without her, for 
leprosy kills by slow inches, but I bid farewell to her 
forever.’ I think the death agony will be more easily 
borne by the poor mother than the separation from 
her child. She tried hard to be brave, but it was a 
pitiful courage. The father,—poor wretch !—whose 
days are numbered, broke down utterly. He was 
afraid to touch his child or caress her, for hands and 
face are alike leprous, but he sank on his knees and 
cried aloud amidst sobs,— 

““Q ma petite, never to see thy sweet face again! 
never to hear thy voice! God help me to bear it!’”’ 

“And poor Marie?” I asked. “How did the child 
bear it?” 

“She clung to her mother, screaming, and refused 
to come. She cannot understand why she is banished. 
She knows, no one better, what a fearful disease 
leprosy is, and that it will soon kill her father, but 
she wants to be at home. It seems to her worse than 
death to be separated from her parents. The St. Cyrs 
are people of education and refinement, so their situ- 
ation is the more terrible on that account. They have 
ample means, too, to provide for Marie, and give her 
every advantage of education.” 

“But do you think she will escape the disease?” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows? At least her only chance was this 
separation. It is not a hereditary taint in the family.” 

“T am tired, Father,” suid a mild voice; and look- 
ing back, we saw Marie. I held out my hand, and 
made her sit beside me. Her exquisite beauty seemed 
almost tragic in the light of the sad story I had just 
heard. 

“Are not the flowers beautiful, Marie?” I said. 
“And the birds, and the butterflies?” 

“Yes, madame,” she answered, indifferently ; “but 
they are not as pretty as the big yellow sunflowers in 
mamma’s garden at home, and the red trumpet blos- 
soms in the swamp. And they have no Spanish beard 
here” ( Tilandsia usnoides ). ‘Ah! it was so pretty to 
pull it from the trees and make soft beds to play on. 
Jacques and Elena and me, we used to build real 
houses with it, and dance ‘la ronde’ in them.” 

“And they dance in Leper’s Land?’ I whispered to 
the priest. He nodded silently. The child, who was 
not shy, went on talking gravely, and, as it seemed, 
more to herself than to us. 

“But Elena can dance no more, you know, mon 
Pere. Her feet are swollen so big,” holding out her 
hends. ‘Ah, I want to see her, and mamma and papa. 
You know, Ptre Raymond, mamma said maybe you 
would have to take me back.” 

The priest bent his head sadly. 

“Tn one case, yes, petite, but it will be because the 
object of the separation has failed. You must be 
good and patient, as your mamma told you. Bid 
madame good-by, Marie, and let us go.” 

After that meeting, I made it a point to see the child 
as often as I could. She went as a day-scholar to a 
convent not far from my boarding-house, and, with 
Father Raymond’s permission, often stopped to see 
me. The child interested me, not only for her beauty, 
but a loving, sweet disposition. In looking at her, I 
always seemed to see, like a vast, formless shadow 
hovering over her head, the terrible spectre of leprosy, 
ready to clutch the sunny hair and lovely face. 

Instead of becoming more reconciled to the separa- 
tion from her home, she began to pine with home- 
sickness. Once a week her mother wrote to her, 
cheerful, even gay letters, which she brought me to 
read. The tears sometimes blinded me as I read. I 
could feel the mental torture through the brave effort 
to speak cheerfully. It was like a hymn of rejoicing 
sung by martyrs, while the flames were consuming 


No; Nature has done her part to make that portion | them. 





It is La terre des Lepreux (Leper’s Land). 


one of the French colonists, shortly after Louisiana 
was settled. He fled from his family, and buried him- 
self in that wild region. His family joined him there, 
either because some other member was stricken, or 


from devotion, and one by one succumbed to the fatal 
plague. Meantime other lepers had joined them, for 


at one time there were a great many cases among the 
Chauncey had with his own hands sprinkled ashes | foreigners, and Bayou L—— became a common refuge 


| for those pariahs. They cultivated the ground, mar- 


ried and inter-married among each other, and took 
|} into their wretched lives such enjoyments as lay in 
| their power. They were not forgotten by the chari- 





Great, then, was his surprise and indignation on | table. Catholic priests visited them at intervals, car- 
returning to the schoolhouse one afternoon, to find | rying the donations of the pious, and though mystery 


fresh snow scattered over the ashes, and the marks 
of runners on it. Nobody was coasting there then, 
of course, but several boys, after coming down the 
hill and sweeping around the curve in the open street, 


enveloped the country of these hapless beings, they 
were assisted whenever they needed assistance. 
One morning I was sitting on a bench in Jackson 


Square, when I saw coming out of the Cathedral the | 


were drawing back their sleds in sedate and innocent | good priest, Father Raymond, holding a little girl by 


fashion. 
“Who put this snow here? Whose sled-tracks are 
these?” the master demanded, sharply. 
One answered, “I didn’t, and I didn’t see anybody 
do it.” That was Noah Beantield. 


not among them. 


| the hand. They crossed the street, entered the Square, 
| and approached the bronze equestrian figure of the 
| great general near which I was sitting. The little 


Father Ray- 
}mond had been my friend from childhood, and we 


“Does anybody know who did it?” he asked, turn- were always happy to meet, in spite of the difference 


ing to some smaller boys standing near. 


| in our faiths. 


“IT do!” piped a shrill voice, after a moment’s si- | “What a lovely child that is, Father!’ I said, when 
lence; and Veet Gerrish stepped forward with some the first greetings were over. ‘Who is she?” 


such look (minus the scratches) as his excited features | 


“Marie St. Cyr,” he answered. “Go, then, ma 


hideous, but a heavier curse rests | 


girl, a beautiful child she was, about ten years old, | 
The rest said | was looking about with a grave, pre-occupied air, 
nothing. Chauncey was glad that Lester Corson was which seemed strange in one so young. 


“But mamma will not say when I am to come 
back?” Marie said to me. 

“Ne, I have read you every word; she says nothing 
about it.” 
| face in her hands, and bursting into a passiog of tears. 
| «I dream, dream, all night of mamma, and when I 
wake up, oh, I ery so much, it makes me sick!” 

“But don’t you want to obey mamma?” I asked. 


and die, and she wants you to be well and strong.” 


she cried,— 


would be heaven! 


stories, and she kisses me all the time. 
Dieu, but that is all I want in the world! 
if I do not go back.” 





I soothed her convulsive sobs as well as I could, but 


again and again the same scene was enacted. 


Raymond the next time we met. ‘“Leper’s Land is to 
her a paradise, and you will never weaken either her 


memory or her attachments.” 
| 
| have to leave the matter in wiser hands. 


| hands.” 


asked. 


*‘Afraid!” looking at me with surprise. “It is not 


“But I cannot stay away!” she cried, burying her 


“She knows if you stay at home you will be very ill 
The child’s eyes filled with passionate longing as 


“Oh, to be sick with mamma! why, madame, that 
Look you, she takes me in her 
arms, and she rocks me like a baby, and she tells me | no desire to attract their attention, for they had come 
Ah, mon | nigh enough for them to see, as Clum had said, that 
I shall die | they were “whacking big fellows,’’ who might prove 


“She will die of home-sickness,” I said to Pére 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of escape. Such scenes as I go through there! Be- 
tween the mother’s agonized cry for her darling, 
whom yet she will not see, and the child’s yearning 
for her parents, my heart is wrung all the time.” 

The next day I left New Orleans and did not return 
for a month. A few hours after I arrived, Father 
Raymond called, and my first glance at him told me 
something had happened. ‘‘How is Marie?” I asked 
instantly, feeling assured that the gloom on the good 
priest’s usually cheerful face had something to do 
with his little charge. 

“T take her to her parents to-morrow.” 

“Then she is’’—— the word stuck in my throat. 

“A leper, yes,” he answered, sadly. “A few days 
after you left she was taken ill, but only a day or two 
ago the fatal sign appeared on her arm.” 

There was a long silence. I could not speak for my 
tears, and Father Raymond, with bent head and 
mournful eyes, seemed praying to himself. 

**How does she bear it?’”’ I asked at last. 

“She is perfectly happy. That seems the saddest 
thing. But I cannot talk of it yet. She wishes to see 
you this evening. There is not the slightest danger 
yet, for the disease is only just beginning.” 

“Of course I will come,” I said. 

When I entered Marie’s room, she ran to meet me. 
She was positively radiant, her beautiful eyes shining, 
her cheeks rose-tinged, looking like an incarnation of 
health and happiness. 

“T am so glad you have come back!” she cried. ‘I 
thought I would go home without seeing you. I 
won’t kiss you, for they say I have leprosy, and that 
is the reason I am going back to mamma and papa. 
Oh, I am so glad!” and she clapped her hands and 
laughed as I had never heard her laugh before. Did 
ever a mortal before rejoice at being attacked by a 
loathsome and fatal disease? Could the child under- 
stand what was before her? As if in answer to my 
thoughts, she said,— 

“T suppose the leprosy will kill me, as it does the 
others, and make me ugly and dreadful like poor papa. 
But then, you see, I shall be with them. I don’t mind 
anything when I think of that. O madame, I am so 
happy!” 

I left her smiling and full of joy at the thought of 
home. A few weeks afterwards Father Raymond 
told me of the return to Leper’s Land. The poor 
mother fell back unconscious when she saw her child. 
When she recovered, Marie’s arms were around her, 
Marie’s kisses on her lips. 

“Thou, too, my darling!” she cried; “thou, too! 
Oh, couldst thou not be spared the curse?” 

“IT am glad, mamma!” Marie cried. “I am glad, 
for it gives me back to thee.” 

“T left them thus,” said Father Raymond. “In 
time I suppose the mother’s anguish will soften, and 
she will see that it is best for the little one to die 
young. I shall be with them, for what I anticipated 
has come to pass. I am needed at Bayou L , and 
the rest of my life will be spent among those poor 
outcasts. This is my last visit to you.” 

I parted with the good priest with a heavy heart. 
Three years ago he was brought to the Charity Hos- 
pital stricken with leprosy, and died in a short time, 
I saw a statement of the case published in the records 
of the hospital, my first intimation of the death of the 
good man. Of Marie I have heard nothing. Those 
who go into that mysterious Land are isolated from 
the rest of the world, and their terrible life-drama is 
wrought out without spectators. God knows how it 
went with the beautiful child, but I hope death came 
soon to her. M. B. WILLIAMS. 





For the Companion. 


LOST IN PATAGONIA. 


In Four PARTS.—PART II. 


By OC. A. Stephens. 


It certainly would have been more prudent for Val- 
orous and his mates to have followed in the wake of 
the two Picunchee guides with Costello, and returned 
to the brig, apples or no apples. But it was much like 
| New England boys of the old “pilgrim” stock to do 
| just as they did—stand on the defensive there on the 
bank of the barranca, and let Cosfello and the guides 
run away, if they wanted to, without them. Those 
same sturdy, stubborn traits of character are at the 
bottom of our national prosperity. 

In great anger and disgust, but not without consid- 
erable apprehension of danger, Valorous, Pleem Frost 
and the others sat there in the shade of the bushes, 
and watched the party of savages. They made out 
twenty-six or more of them. There were several 
squaws and children in the rear of the company, eat- 
ing apples and pelting each other with the cores. The 
party did not come directly to the ravine, but turned 
down a path toward the lake. 

They had not seen our sailors, who, on their part, had 


ugly customers in a skirmish, with their long lances 
and bolas. 

“We want nothing of them,” said Pleem Frost, 
‘“‘and I guess they don’t of us. Apples is what we've 
come for.” 

As soon as the Twelches had gone out of sight 
down the high bluffs of the lake shore, our party from 


The good priest raised his reverent eyes to the | the brig set off up the bank of the barranca, and 
| skies. “When our own wisdom fails, why, we will 
Some way | cross. 
will be opened for the innocent little one. We will 
| do our duty, and safely leave her in her Father’s | began to find scattered apple-trees, and after a mile or 


after going a considerable distance, found a place to 
Immediately after gaining the opposite side, they 


two, were in the midst of these grand natural or- 


“Are you not afraid to go among those people?” I | chards, which have, since the seeds were first dropped 


by the Spanish in the seventeenth century, spread 
over a vast area of the eastern slopes of the Andes, 


wore when he told his father the load of furniture | petite, and look at the flowers and trees. Thou wilt | for a priest to hold back where duty takes him. All | seeming to find here a congenial soil and climate. 


had upset. 


I am afraid Chauncey was not very thankful for this 


volunteer witness. But he felt that it would be cow-| The child moved slowly off, not with a buoyant, | 


ardly in him not to investigate so glaring an offence. 


“Who was it put the snow here, Servetus?’”’ he 


asked. 


| find me here when thou art tired, and we will go | places are good to us where we can do the Master’s 
| will. My allotted duties call me to Leper’s Land, and | to grow here. 
if the deaths increase as they have done within the 


home.” 


light step, but heavily, and with evident reluctance. 


Some of the best-flavored apples in the world are said 


Arrived in this great orchard of now ripening fruit. 





past year, I will take up my abode there. It will not | —for March, be it remembered, in this southern half 


“She is not sick, is she?” I asked. “She looks so | do for man’s outcasts to die without the ministrations | of the world is an early autumn month, correspond- 


| blooming! T never saw a lovelier creature, with those | of God's ministers, and that has happened more than | ing to September with us,—the young sailors ran ra?) 


“Jase Cobhouse,”’ Veet replied, with a frightened | sunny auburn curls, and those soft gray eyes, with once.” 
smile. 

“And are these his sled-tracks?” 

“Yes, sir; I saw him coast right up to the door, and 
he told us all not to tell.” 

"Did you see anybody else do it?” 


their long black lashes. She cannot be sick?” 
The priest shook his head gravely. 


“She is not sick now, but there is little of the child does with most. Years elapse while it is moving bv 


| ‘And Madame St. Cyr, is she much worse?” 


idly from tree to tree, sampling the apples with a bite 
and a throw, getting hold of many sour ones for a 


| “No; the disease progresses slowly with her, as it | time. They came at last to a fine yellow sweeting. 


“Here she is!* shouted Clum. “Here's your swee* 


in that ten-year-old maiden. You will understand me inches. Her husband is near the end, but the domi-, Harvey!’ and throwing himself on the ground, le 
when I tell you she comes from ‘Leper’s Land.’ Her nant idea with both is to give Marie her one chance | began his feast, in which the others joined, 
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A peculiar kind of large buff squirrel was roaming 
about the trees, chirruping merrily. There were birds 
nearly as large as a turkey walking about in flocks, 
pecking the apples; also an animal about the size of 
a ground-hog, which fed greedily on the fruit; in 
short, a great concourse of animal life, all attracted 
to the great feast of fruit, which here lay unwatched 
and ungathered by man. 

In the hollows were great piles of apples which had 
rolled together down the hillsides, while far aloft in 
the sky enormous hawks, probably condors, were sail- 
ing in slow circles, watching the busy scene below. 

The sailors found many varieties of good eating 
apples that afternoon, and, boy-like, fairly cloyed 
themselves. But a red variety, of the shape and about 
the size of a coffee-cup, pleased them best. It was a 
very juicy, mellow, slightly acid apple. However, 
they agreed to fill their sacks partly with each kind. 

“Won't the old man’s [the captain’s] eyes twinkle 
when he sees one of these lushy red ones?” cried 
Rumy. 

“And won’t we give it to old Costello, though?” 
said Frost. ‘He shall not put tooth to one of ’em! 
What say, boys?” 

“Not one!” they all agreed. 

They determined to stay there where they were, and 
camp among the apples that night; then, after ex- 
ploring further, to fill their sacks in the forenoon, and 
set off on their return in the afternoon. They could 
thus, as they planned it, get back to the brig on the 
evening of the fourth day, as ordered by Capt. Dus- 
tin. 

They shot two or three ground-hogs, a number of 
birds and squirrels, and then built a fire for roasting 
apples, and also some of the birds’ breasts, which fur- 
nished very white, sweet meat. 

In the morning they prepared another similar feast 





for themselves, and then started off to penetrate the 
Manzanillos still deeper. Apples, apples, on all sides 
lay out in mellowing heaps and windrows. Sometimes 
trees were found standing closely together, tall, like 
forest trees; then again some gnarled old tree, as 
thick as a hogshead, stood solitary. The forest was 
in clumps and tracts, and in some places showed 
thorny thickets, impassable to man or beast. They 
wandered on, astonished, for it was like fairyland, 
and several times fired at game. 


A Primitive Mill. 


By-and-by they heard shouting; at adistance. Then 
Neeze Hartly was for going back, but Pleem Frost 
and Clum went ahead softly to see who it was; the 
rest waited, with guns loaded. After a time Clum 
came back in sight, and beckoned for them. 

“Tt’s Injins making cider,” he said. “They’re down 
in a hollow, and we can see them at work at it. Come 
on! there’s only four or five of them.” 

The party stole forward, and, in cover of some apple 
brush, found Frost peeping into a ravine, and it was 
an odd sight that met their gaze. A number of Ind- 
ians, some of them squaws, were shaking trees and 
gathering up apples in rude wicker baskets. These 
they poured into a great hollow log, four or five feet 
in diameter and as much as twelve feet in height, for 
it was set up endwise. Ona staging built around the 
top stood a stalwart Indian, with a huge long-handlea 
pestle, crushing the apples to pumice by raising it and 
letting it fall, like the dasher of an old-fashioned 
churn. Cider was running out at holes about the 
bottom of this primitive crushing mill, and two other 
Indians were pressing the pumice in another trough 
with a great lever, made from the trunk of a small 
tree. 

The sailors lay and watched them for some minutes. 

“Isn’t that chap with the pestle a strapper?” ex- 
claimed Valorous. “Only look at those arms and 
legs! Wouldn’t care to have him crack me on the 
head with that ’ere big truncheon o’ hisn,’’ remarked 
Neeze. 

“No more would I,’’ said Pleem Frost. 
all look good-natured and clever.” 

“T’d like a swig o’ that new cider,” muttered Rumy. 

“T, too,” said Clum. “And I’m going to ask ’em 
for some.” 

“Don’t you do it!” muttered Lyme Stowell. “Keep 
still.” 

“Who's afraid of those five or six Injuns, half 
women, too? Ahoy there, Mr. Indian man! Gimme 
amug o’ yer cider |” 

The Indian mashing up apples stopped and turned 
to look in the direction of the hail; so did the others. 

*“You’ve done it!’ muttered the supercargo, wrath- 
fully. 

“It’s no use hiding now,” said Valorous. “They 
see us. Let’s go down where they are.” 

So without further ado they went down the side of 
the gully, and approached the Indians, who had gath- 
ered in a group and were staring at the whites with 
all their eyes. They seemed amazed, and one or two 
appeared afraid, drawing back somewhat as the sail- 
ors came up. But the large Indian—and on near 
approach they saw that he was indeed a “strapper— 
stood grinning, and looked good-natured; he was 
dressed somewhat like the Picunchees, but had very 
long hair, braided in a massy queue; he also wore 
armlets and anklets of some bright metal. 

Valorous, advancing to him, said, ““How de do?” 
and put out his hand to shake. The big Indian 
grunted, grinned, and slowly extended his own hand, 
seeming not to comprehend at first. Valorous shook 
his hand heartily, whereat the savage laughed uneasily. 
Then Clum rushed up and shook his hand, and point- 
ing to the cider trough, made a motion as if to drink. 
They understood that, and all laughed and jabbered 
in great glee. 

Little gourds, from the rind of some kind of fruit 
or nut, were lying about, and the new cider was at 
once offered the sailors in these, all they wanted, and 
it was good. A squaw also offered them thin apple, 
sauce, in a little copper kettle; but Rumy, who tasted 
it, pronounced it “flat.” 

Two or three children were seen peeping out of a 
thicket. One squaw was slicing apples with a knife, 
and had a quantity spread out on poncho skins, evi- 
dently to dry in the sun. There appeared to be noth- 
ing sinister about this party, or family; they acted 
friendly, and gave their strange visitors.freely of 
whatever they had. 

“These are good enongh folks,’ Rumy said. “They 


are no more savages than anybody.” 


“But they 
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could not understand each other, but they sat down 
and looked good-humoredly in each other’s faces. 

After a time three more Indians came along from 
below; these had the quarters of some creature, fresh- 
ly butchered, as large as a sheep. Two of them were 
young men, not fully grown, large boys, in fact; they 
were more boisterous than the men, and stared rather 
rudely at the sailors, particularly at Clum, who was 
examining the cider-mill. -One of them at length 
made signs for Clum to wrestle with him. 

“I wouldn’t do it,” Valorous said; so Clum put him 
off good-naturedly. But he kept teasing him, and 


trying to take hold in a rude though not ill-natured | 


way.” 
Wrestling. 

“You can down him,” said Rumy, “if he is the big- 
gest. 

They began to wrestle. The Indian boy was much 
the heavier, but he did not understand Clum’s 
maneuvres, and got thrown every time. But he 
showed no ill-temper, and the Indians, gathering 
around, seemed only amused at the play. Quite a 
number of other Indians, men, boys and squaws, 
came up the ravine, and another of the young braves 
wanted to wrestle with Clum. But the latter was 
tired of the play by this time, so Rumy took hold of 
the new-comer, and threw him without much diffi- 
culty two or three times. The Indians and whites 
gathered closely about, laughing; but while the two 


| and brushing aside the lances, cut down one or more 


Valorous, and they all did so, except Neeze. Some of 
the others were slightly hurt. 

| Seeing them run, as many as twenty Indians came 
rushing down the bank, brandishing their bolas and 
| lances. 

| “Stand fast here by the brook!” cried Valorous; 
| “and give ’em cold lead!” 

| Frost, Clum and Rumy discharged the three mus- 
| kets and probably did execution, for the Patagonians 
were close upon them; but next moment a deadly 
mélée began there among the rocks of the brook. 
The savages had now the advantage of their long 
lances, which they drove at the Americans from all 
sides. There was no time to reload the muskets, 
when once discharged, and they could only be used as 
clubs. Yet the young sailors appear to have fought 
desperately. Valorous, who had a cutlass, sprang 
across the brook, into the midst of their assailants, 








of the Indians. Had the other boys been equally well- 
armed, the result might have been different. ‘Come 
on! come on!” he shouted to them. 

A lance thrust at him, by an Indian standing 
behind the foremost, struck him in the face, and he 
fell back over a rock. But he sprang to his feet, and 
striking aside several lance-points, was making at his 
foes again, when a bolas wound itself about both his 
body and arms. While thus entangled, struggling 
desperately, he was pierced with lances and borne to 








were on the ground, Clum saw one of the other Ind- 
ian boys reach out his hand and snatch something out 
of Rumy’s pocket. 

“That fellow has got your jack-knife, Rume,” said 
Clum. 

Thereupon Rumy turned upon the young savage, 
and extended his hand threateningly. The boy backed 
off; Rumy followed him up, and the Indian kicked at 
him. Upon that, Rumy closed with him, and threw 
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him down. The knife was dropped in the scuffle; 
Rumy took it up and put it in his pocket again. The 
young Indian was angry at being thus exposed, prob- 
ably, for the others jeered at him; and so far as the 
whites saw, they appeared to think none the worse of 
them for thus standing for their rights. 

But Valorous thought that they had better go on. 
“We may get into some fuss with ’em,”’ said he. 

So they shook hands with two of the largest Ind- 
ians, then withdrew up the bank of the hollow, and 
went back where their sacks were. These were now 
filled in part,—as heavily as they deemed it prudent to 
Attempt to carry,—and they then turned their faces 
coastward, for the brig. But considerable time had 
been spent; they were hungry and soon stopped to 
prepare some food, and it being now towards sunset, 
they concluded to camp for the night. They had come 
no more than three or four miles from the place where 
they had met the Indians, and as the wind had come 
on to blow, they built their camp-fire in one of the 
barrancas where there was a small brook. 


Attacked. 


Tam at aloss to understand why the Patagonians 
should have attacked them here; for they had seemed 
so friendly and good-natured in the afternoon that 
neither Valorous nor the others felt themselves in any 
danger from them. It may have been cupidity, to 
possess their knives or muskets, or some freak arising 
from superstition. 

Just after it had grown dark, while the New Eng- 
landers were sitting round their fire in the ravine, 
they heard the Indians—a iderable party of them 
apparently—on the top of the bank or bluff above 
them. Valorous called out to them, but received no 
answer. 

“They’re up to mischief, I believe,” said Pleem 
Frost. ‘They mean to make trouble.” 

It was impossible to see just where the savages 
were, or how many they were; they appeared to be 
gathering along the border of the ravine. The boys 
got their muskets ready to fire; then Neeze Hartly 
shouted to the Indians again. He asked what they 
wanted, but they, of course, understood not a word 
of his English. 

There was silence for some minutes. ‘“What’s best 
to do?” questioned Pleem. ‘Had we better go up 
there-and see what they want?” 

“No, hold on a while,” said Valorous, seriously. 
“No knowing what they’re up to. Iam afraid, boys, 
that they mean to attack us.” 

He had hardly spoken these prophetic words when 
@ shower of stones, bolas, and lances was thrown 
down at them, Neeze Hartly was hit and probably 
stunned. 








There was not much to do or to say, since they 


“Run back out of the light of the fire!” ordered 
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the ground. Still again he raised himself a little and 
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called out, “Run, boys! Put for the brig! 
They’re too much for us!” ‘Those were his last 
words. Thus perished a brave fellow. 


Put to Flight. 


The others were meantime fighting, hand to hand, 
trying to beat off the Twelches with their gun-butts 
and get up with the mate. Lyman Stowell, the super- 
cargo, having no weapon, snatched up two large 
stones, one in each hand, and jumping the brook, 
threw them with all his strength at the savages around 
Valorous. But he was instantly set upon by three or 
four Indians who drove him backwards into the brook | 
and speared him there. He called out in agonized | 
tones for help at almost the same instant that Valo. | 
rous shouted, “Run, boys!”’ 

Hearing that, Clum, Rumy and Pleem Frost ran for 
their lives up the side of the gully, hotly pursued by 
the Twelches, who flung bolas at them by the score. 
They were nimble enough to gain the top of the bank, 
and then ran as fast as they could. There were dark 
clouds, and the wind was blowing hard, making the 
trees sway and rustle loudly. Panic-stricken now, the 
boys fled, but managed to keep together, calling to | 
each other in low tones as they ran on from one clump 
of trees and brush to another. Frost and Clum had 
dropped the heavy muskets, but Rumy still had the 
barrel of his in his hand; the stock had been broken 
off while fighting. 

The Indians were chasing them; four or five kept 
pretty close after them for as much as a mile. It had 
begun to rain a little from a squall that was passing 
over. Thinking that the savages had given up the 
pursuit, the three lay down in the bed of a gully to 
get breath a moment. 

“For heaven’s sake, where can we go?’ panted 
Pleem Frost; ‘where can we go?” 

“Find our trail and make for the brig,” whispered 
Rumy. 

Just then they heard steps, and then, against the 
faint light above the edge of the bank, they saw the 
form of an Indian with his lance; he was alone. 
They held their breaths as the Indian stopped to lis- 
ten. The savage had been close on their track proba- 
bly, all the time. 

There were loose stones in the bed of the gully; 
Frost and Clum instinctively clutched each a stone. 
In doing so, they made a slight rattling noise which 
the Twelche heard; he thrust his long lance down 
among them. Clum seized hold of it on the instant, 
and rising to his feet, threw the stone at the savage. 
Rumy was up with equal alertness. They snatched 
his lance and a set of bolas which he had wound 
around his body, and ran on again. The lance was 
twelve or fourteen feet long, but not heavy; Frost 
trailed %¢ after him as he ran. 

By this time it was raining furiously, and so black 
was the night that they could not see the tree-trunks 
a foot before their eyes. They were compelled to feel 
their way forward. Suddenly they arrived on the 
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in advance, fell over the edge of the bank—down for 
twenty or thirty feet, but fortunately struck in a slide 
of loose dirt. 

“Drop down!” he called out to Clum and Frost, 
who had heard him fall and had stopped. “Drop 
right here!” They slid down, and coming to the bot- 
tom of the ravine, found a brook there. 

Frost was now for lying by there in the shelter of 
the barranca. “No,” said Rumy. “As soon as ’tis 
morning the whole crew of ’em will be tracking us. 
They'll find our tracks in the dirt here. We must get 
such a start that they can’t overtake us.” 

Shortly after, they came where the barranca was 
not so deep, and climbed out. The ground was very 
rocky, and there were pine trees here, as they ascer- 
tained by feeling of the “needles.” They took a 
course as nearly right to get on the path they had fol- 
lowed from the coast, as they could judge in the night; 
and walked as fast as possible, but soon found that 
they were in a valley between two high mountains. 

Clum felt sure that this valley, or “pass,” was taking 
them to the westward of their proper course. But 
they dared not go back, and so hurried forward 
through the pass. The shadows of the mountains 
seemed to grow higher on either hand as they went 
on, and as it grew light, they found themselves in a 
vast gorge, with precipitous crags rising high into the 
sky on both sides. The ravine was peculiar for the 
vast slides of rocks and coarse gravel which lay 
banked against the foot of the precipices on either 
hand. In places, there were thousands of cart-loads 
of little flat stones, no larger than one’s fingers, lying 
in loose “shoots” as they had slid down the moun- 
tains. 

They pushed on along this desolate pass till sunrise. 
They had nothing to eat save one apple which had by 
chance remained in Frost’s pocket; but there was 
water in the gorge. Frost now became exhausted, 
and all three, indeed, were in great distress, though 
the two younger boys thought they ought to push on; 
but Frost sat down, declaring that, come what would, 
he could go no further. They then concealed them- 
selves behind a large boulder and lay there for an hour 
or two. But Rumy grew so uneasy that he went back 
a little way along the gorge, and sat watching from 
the corner of some stones. His presentiment of dan- 
ger was well-grounded; he had been on the lookout 
for no more than half an hour, when he saw 
Patagonians less than a mile distant, back in the 
He ran where Frost and Clum lay, exclaiming, 
Indians are coming! We must run!” 

“T can’t,” said Frost, despondently. “They'd 
take us any way. There is no chance to escape. 
might as well fight it out with ’em.” 

“We'll surely be killed,” said Rumy. “We 
no chance.” 

But Frost would not stir; he was very faint, and 
trembled from exhaustion. 

Then Clum said, “I’ve a notion they wouldn’t find 
us if we were to cover ourselves up in those little 
stones and smooth ourselves over. 
it.” 

He walked out on the steep “shoot,’’ scooped a hole 
in the loose, yielding mass, and covered himself over. 
The stones sliding down nearly or quite obliterated his 
tracks on the “shoot.” 

It looked to be so good a plan that Frost and Rumy 
did the same. They covered their faces all save a few 
chinks about their eyes. 

They had no more than fairly buried themselves in 
the “shoots,” when the Twelches were heard coming 
rapidly along the pass,—evidently following on their 
tracks. 
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For the Companion. 


SOME WONDERFUL TRAPS. 


We find that a great number of animals, some of 
them very simple and unobtrusive little creatures, 
have invented curious and wonderful traps. 

In Asia a spider lives in a tunnel, that is closed by 
a trap-door, with a hinge of silk. At sundown the 
spider comes out and fastens the trap open by a 
thread of silk, erecting a net several inches long. It 
then lurks by until sunrise, when it destroys the net 
and retires, to repeat the operation at night. 

On the Maine coast many spiders are found over- 
hanging the water, their webs suspended in places 
where they must run great risks when the sea is 
high, and comes tumbling in upon the rocks. In 
one spot I found a large web fastened to two jutting 
points of the great granite rock, so that it hung just 
wbove the water. 

It was evident that the spider was a fisherman, for 
there was a variety of objects in the web, some of 
which looked much like the bones of a very deli- 
cate fish. Atleast the spider was a crabber, for en- 
tangled in the trap was a small shrimp, whose escape 
the wily fisherman was doing its best to prevent, dart- 
ing about, affixing cables here and there, winding the 
whips and legs of the unfortunate crustacean, and 
repairing damages in every way. 

The shrimp had undoubtedly leaped from the water, 
as they often do in play, and landing fairly in the 
toils, was soon involved in a maze of meshes. Sev- 
eral days later we found its empty shell among the 
other rejected parts that covered the outer field of the 
net; so it appears that the spider was a veritable fish- 
erman that uses its net with a facility quite equal to 
those of a higher order. 

This seems a remarkable case, but as I write, I 
have in my aquarium and under the microscope a 
trap or a number of them, that are if anything still 
more wonderful, as the trapis not an animal, but a 
plant that grows in the water, and is provided with 
numbers of little mouths or traps, as you will, that 
capture animal food. 

The plant is a rich branching one, known to botan- 
ists as the Utricularia, or more commonly, the blad- 
derwort. It is formed of numerous branches, has no 
roots apparently, floating near or at the top of the 
water, and where the leaves join are noticed numbers 
of smaller black objects that resemble seeds. 

For a long time these objects were considered 80, 
and many observers thought later that they were air. 
floats that kept the plant upon the surface; but this is 
hardly the case, although some do contain bubbles of 
air, They are the traps of the plant, and any of our 
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Wishing to obtain some Bell hentwaie ulx or vor- gochey having some yondine method of trap- | 
ticelle, I placed a spray of the utricularia under | ping its prey. 


the microscope, and though there was a swarm of 


When fish are found in the traps, the latter can 


infusorizns in sight, 1 was immediately attracted | be cut from the stem by severing the delicate ped- 


by the appearance of the seeming seeds that were 
of a dark leaden hue to the naked eye. The one 
under observation now gleamed with an irides- 
cent lustre, and seemed faceted, al:nost exactly 
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icle; the trap and the | 
victim can then be pre- 
served in alcohol. Un- 
der the microscope, and 
a low power is pre- 
ferred, they present a 
curious spectacle, and 
many interesting ex- 
periments can be made 
with the valves; bits of 
sand, lead, or shot, be- | 
ing placed upon them 
disappear within as if 

















TRAPS. 


resembling a piece of the hammered, parti-colored | by magic, the elastic door springing back so 


metal now so popular. The general color was a 
rich vivid green, the iridescent tints or spots ap- | 
pearing at intervals all over it. 

The objective was a flat ovoid sac attached to 
the branch by an extremely delicate stem or ped- 
icle, upon which it seemed to swing with yvreat 
freedom. It was hollow and resembled a bladder, 
and on the free side had, as near as I could make 
out, a four-sided opening protected by several bris- 
tles, so that the whole trap resembles some of the 
smaller crustaceans. The entrance is protected by 
a trap-door that opens inward, so that we have a 
hollow-covered vessel swinging on a stem, and not 
one, but hundreds, swaying to and fro in the cur- 
rent. | 

While I was watching the bladder and the infu- | 
sorians crowding about it, I noticed something | 
protruding from one of them, and then a convul- 
sive movement, and what do you suppose it was ? | 
Nothing more or less than a cyclops, asmall crus- 
tacean, with its antennx firmly clasped by one of | 
the traps, while the other end of its body was held 
by another; the two plant-mouths seemingly at- 
tempting to claim the game. In short, the plants | 
were carnivorous, or flesh-eaters, and in this way, 
by these traps, they caught their dinner. 

But how, you will ask, did they catch them ? 
If you watch the traps steadily for some time, the 
operation may be observed. A small crustacean | 
attracted by the bristles | 
that project from the lid. There appears to be 
something magnetic about it, but whether the bris- | 
tles are a luscious dainty, or have a sweet odor | 
and are like flowers to the little victim, we do not | 
know. 

Of one thing we are certain: that about the | 
valve there is some potent attraction that, like a 
magnet, urges the little creatures on to their doom. 
The cyclops crawls about the bladder, going round 
and round several times, and finally ventures near 
the valve. Then, by a sudden, irresistible im- 
pulse, he pops in, and, if small enough, entirely 
disappears, the valve, or cover, of the trap open- 
ing inward, and springing back, instantly shutting 
him in where escape is impossible. In time the 
body is eaten or absorbed by the plant. 

Our illustration shows a still more remarkable 


approaches and seems 


quickly that the action cannot be seen. 


C. F. HoLper. 
— 
For the Companion. 
ONE ROSE IN WINTER. 


With only this my soul is full content. 
‘Transcendent! hue and leafage, shape and scent, 
As if the June her treasure here forespent, 

Or all of Persia ina rose were pent! 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 
—~o>—_—_—___- 
PARLIAMENTARY RULES. 


The first real contest that has taken place in the 
present Congress occurred when the formation of 
rules for the government of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was under consideration. Heretofore 
it has been held that the rules in force in one Con- 
gress governed its successor, without being speciti- 
cally adopted, until changed; and since no change 
could be made, or even considered, without a re- 
port in its favor from the Committee on Rules, 
the tyranny of the rules has been oppressive. 

Even politicians, we presume, have in general 
but a faint idea how autocratic the power of the 
Speaker can be under the rules that have been thus 
perpetuated from Congress to Congress; or of the 
ability to impede action that is possessed by the | 
committees ; or of the impotence of a majority of 
the House of Representatives when either a Com- 
mittee or the Speaker sides with the minority. 

Certainly it is a very queer thing that, although | 
a bare majority of the people is trusted to choose 
governors, senators and representatives, the na- 
tional Representatives, the pick of the people, | 


| have not trusted themselves to the control of a 


majority of themselves. 

The new decision of Speaker Carlisle that no 
rules are in force until adopted, is so much a gain 
that hereafter Congress will have an opportunity 
once in two years to determine whether it will 
govern itself by republican methods, or deck itself 
with the chains and handcuffs of government by 
the Chair and by Committees. 

Three important changes have been made in that 
part of the rules themselves, which concerns the 
appropriation bills. One of these prohibits the ad- 
dition of general legislation to appropriation bills. 





case—that of a bladderwort of England (utricu- 
laria vulgaris), that not only captures small crus- 
worms, and the larvae of insects, but 
actually fishes. Our cu represents a branch en- 
larged, and the fishes as they were caught, some 
by the head, and others by the tail, showing that 
this little plant, that has always been recommended 
as a good one for the aquarium, is a very danger- 
ous one to young fry, if you expect to raise them. 

In an experimen made by Prof. Moseley, the’ 
eminent English naturalist, 
single plant would soon destroy a large family of 
fishes. A medium-sized plant was placed in an 
aquarium where young fish were kept, and in a 
few hours over a dozen fishes were trapped ; some 
were held by the head, their black eyes showing 
through the bladder, while others were nipped by 
the tail, showing that the bladder exercised some 
power in its trapping movements. 

These curious plants, that seem more like ani- 
mals in their habits, afford an extremely interest- 
ing field for observation, as they can be fed upon 
anima] matter, and literally kept as pets, In our 


taceans, 


ponds and ditches about eleven different species | 


are found, al] with the singular traps, and each 


it was found that a! 


Heretofore it has been a practice to add “‘riders,” 
containing measures which could not be passed 
| independently, to appropriation bills, because the 
| latter must be passed. But this system often forced 
aman to choose between voting for bills which 
contained measures which he did not approve, and 
| voting against appropriations which he favored. 
Sometimes, too, when Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives were governed by different political 
parties, putting general legislation into appropria- 
tion bills has been used as a means of coercion, to 
secure laws in the interest of one party frem its 
The change that has been made is a 
thoroughly good one, though it has occasionally 
been convenient to transgress the correct principle. 
The next change forbids putting upon appropri- 
ation bills any items which are not authorized by 
existing law. For example: if the law fixes the 
salary of an officer at three thousand dollars, it 
will not be in order to put the sum of four thou- 
sand dollars for that purpose into the appropria- 
tion bill. Nor can the number of officers be in- 
creased. Nor can appropriations be inserted for 
constructing public buildings when an act author- 
izing them has not been passed, 


opponents. 











By this ous in the rules the power of a 
| committee to permit, or to refuse to permit, the 
consideration of matters which should be exclu- 
sively in the control of a majority of the mem- 
bers, is taken away. The amendment is therefore 
reasonable and proper. 

The other great change was to divide the work 
of the appropriation committee among several 
comunittees. Political and personal considerations 
had much to do in bringing about this alteration 
of the rules. With these, of course, we cannot 
concern ourselves. But there were two sides to 
the question, merely as a public question. 

On the one hand, since the country has grown 
so great, the appropriation committee has been 
overburdened with work. At all events, it has 
frequently been so tardy in reporting bills for con- 
sideration that proper time for discussing them 
was not allowed. Moreover, there was a feeling 
that this committee in particular had exercised 
too much authority in the control of public affairs 
and in directing the public business. 

It was strongly urged, on the other hand, that 
the question of government expenditure ought to 
be treated as a whole; and that a division of the 
appropriation bills was as if the head of a family 
should put all his money into an open box, to be 
drawn upon by wife, son, or daughter at pleasure. 

Upon the whole, whether the last mentioned 
change be a good or a bad one, the new rules of 
the House of Representatives are an improvement 
upon the old ones, and will facilitate the orderly 
despatch of the public business. 





+e 
For the Companion. | 
SYMPATHY. 


Other hearts share the burden of grieving 
When loved ones lie under the pall; 

There are glimpses of tender relieving 
Through tears on the coffin that fall. 

No blast of mortality bloweth 
But sympathy tempers its breath, 

And the woe that the comforter knoweth 
Finds peace in the presence of death. 


THERON BROWN. 
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READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


There are few more important influences in 
forming the character of a nation than the qual- 
| ity of the books apd papers which are read by its 
| young people. It may be fairly said that the vol- 
|untary reading which is done by lads and girls 

between the ages of twelve and twenty does as 
much to settle their opinions and tastes, and to 
decide the bent of their moral characters, as what 
they learn in school or what they hear in church. 

| There never was a time in this country when 
there was so much and such varied reading for the 

| young constantly pouring from the press, as now. 
The book-stores and libraries present a bewilder- 
ing mass of volumes for young people, on history, 
travel, science, biography, and story-books; while 
of magazines and weekly papers designed for this 
class there is an ever-increasing number, and 
every imaginabie grade of quality. 

Much of the literature which is thus offered to 
our boys and girls is either foolish and useless, or 
positively bad. There are story-writers the ten- 
dency of whose books is unhealthy, and even dan- 

| gerous, in their influence upon the young mind. 

They are sensational and over-exciting; they 
produce feverish brains and a harmful love of ex- 
citement and adventure; they conjure up scenes 
of bloodshed sometimes, and make heroes and 
heroines of their characters, not because they do 
good actions, but because they do something ex- 
citing, daring, and perhaps criminal. 

The same may be said of the ‘‘flash” papers 
which are to be seen every week displayed at 
many news-stands. Coarse pictures, representing 
unnatural and violerit scenes, are accompanied by 
highly wrought stories, the plots of which are 
devoted to keeping the young reader’s mind on a 
constant strain of morbid excitement. 

The harm which such literature does the young 
cannot be easily described or estimated. Certain 
it is, however, that the harm is very great and 
widespread. We are constantly reading in the 
papers of boys who have broken the laws, or have 

| committed some crime, who themselves confess 
| that they were prompted to evil-doing by the sen- 
sational books and papers they had been reading. 

On the other hand, there is at this time a great 
abundance of good, healthy, instructive and yet 
pleasant reading for our young people. Within 
the past twenty years, moreover, a change, vastly 
for the better, has taken place in the method of 
writing for boys and girls. The art of such writ- 
ing has visibly improved. 

What we may call the “namby-pamby” style of 
writing for the young has happily pretty much 
passed away. The best and most successful writ- 
ers of our time do not think it necessary to address 

| boys and girls with a sort of baby-talk such as 
| was once used. They distinguish between readers 
of eight vears old, and those of from fourteen to 
twenty ; a distinction which the former writers for 
the young sometimes forgot. 

The authors who stand highest in these days 
respect the budding mind, which has begun to 
think and to be curious, and which really quickly 
understands what is said in a simple, clear, 
straightforward way; and write in much the 
same style for such minds as if they were writing 
to be read by middle-aged people. 





as if they knew nothing at all, and were incapable 
of comprehending a direct statement or a graphic 
description. 

The Companion is probably read to nearly as 
large an extent by the parents as by the boys and 
girls in the homes which it enters. The reason is, 
that its contents, while aiming to be clear and 
easily understood, are so written as to attract the 
interest of old as well as of yoang. 

It is the same with the best young people’s story- 
books, histories, biographies and travels which 
are published nowadays. The father may read 
them aloud in his family circle, with equal pleas- 
ure to the mother and their children; and all may 
receive equal profit from their perusal. 





KNOCK OUT THE FOUNDATIONS. 


Father P—— was one of the old school of “gospel- 
lers,”? who headed the vigorous Scotch-Irish pioneers 
in Western Pennsylvania in the last century. Many 
of his scathing rebukes to members of his widely 
scattered flock are still remembered. 

“Sally, my woman, curb your tongue,” he said to a 
scolding woman. “The skreigh of it is sawing every 
tie that binds you to man or woman. You'll stand 
your lee-line presently.” 

“Aleck is not as biga bit of the world as he sup- 
poses. He thinks the cock crows in the morn to tell 
the sun that Aleck Biles is risin’.” 

On one occasion, a deacon of the church complained 
to him that his wife had fallen into a nervous, 
irritable habit of speech, and that his son was begin- 
ning to drink. Father P- made no immediate re- 
ply, but appeared to be busy inspecting a ruined old 
barn, which the farmer intended soon to remove. 

“How shall you go to work?” he asked. “Take oft 





| the roof shingle by shingle, and then the planks?” 


“Nonsense!” grumbled the deacon. “I'll strike out 
the foundations. Knock them out,and the whole shaky 
| thing will fall.” 
“Try that with your wife and son,” quickly replied 
| the minister. “She is moody and peevish because she 
is overworked. Don’t scold her for every fretful 
word. Lighten her life a little; get her help and 
more wholesome food, and her temper will adjust it- 
self. Give Tom something to put whiskey out of his 
|head. He follows the plough by day, and sleeps all 
through the evening. The only change or amusement 
he knows is to get drunk. Let him have a turn at the 
academy, make friends, find companions. Knock out 
the foundations if you want to overcome a vice. 
Don’t pull at each individual shingle.” 
None of Father P——’s sayings appears to us to 
contain more shrewd, profound wisdom than this— 
“Strike at the foundations.”” So many parents and 
teachers waste their time in fighting a vice at the top, 
checking little habits which are only symptoms of a 
deep-seated disease; in a word, pulling off shingles 
from the roof. 





THE SELKIRK STATUE. 


On the eastern coast of Scotland is the village of 
Largo, to which many Edinburgh people repair in 
summer for sea-bathing. Here was born in 1676 
Alexander Selkirk, the sailor whose residence for 
four years upon an island in the Pacific Ocean sug- 
gested to Daniel DeFoe the idea of his Robinson 
Crusoe, so dear to the boys of every clime. 
A few days before Christmas the people of Largo 
witnessed the dedication of a monument to Selkirk, a 
statue clad in skins, in one hand holding his gun, and 
with the other shading his eyes, as he stands gazing 
out upon the ocean. 
Until within a few years the cottage in which Sel- 
kirk lived was standing at Largo. Sir Walter Scott, 
whose house was in Selkirkshire, visited the cottage, 
and made inquiries as to the adventures of its occu- 
pant. The old firelock which Selkirk had during his 
exile, as well as his drinking-cup and chest, is still in 
existence in Scotland. The people of his native vil- 
lage seem to have lost all idea of the difference between 
Alexander Selkirk and DeFoe’s hero. 
In truth, as Sir Walter Scott remarked at the time 
of his visit, the two characters have very little in 
common. Selkirk quarrelled with his captain, it ap- 
pears, and was put ashore on the island at his own 
request, furnished with arms, ammunition, clothes, 
tools and provisions. After remaining there four 
years and four months, he was taken off and conveyed 
to his native country. He afterwards made a run- 
away match with a girl of Largo, entered the navy, 
and died a lieutenant. 
The romantic interest with which his name is in- 
vested is due to the genius of DeFoe, who derived 
none of the details of his story from Selkirk’s narra- 
tive. Nevertheless, Largo erected triumphant arches 
for the procession in his honor; the Earl of Aberdeen 
delivered the address of the dedication, and the 
Countess of Aberdeen unveiled the statue. 

London must now erect a monument to Mr. Pick- 
wick. 
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GOODNESS “WEARS WELL.” 


Five or six young ladies, near relatives, began their 
matrimonial life about the same time. Happening to 
meet, one day, after having been married about ten 
years, they compared notes, and talked about their 
husbands. 

A lawyer’s wife spoke with pride of the brilliant 
success her husband had won at the bar. Another 
lady professed herself satisfied with thé luxurious 
home which her husband, a large manufacturer, had 
provided for his family. A third, whose husband 
stood well on ’change and in society, said she 
wouldn't exchange places with any of them. She !i: ad 
everything she asked for, and the “best people visited 
her.” 

The conversation flowed on in this strain until one 
of the party exclaimed,— 

“Why, Molly, you haven’t said one word about your 
husband! Do tell us something. We all know you 
were not very much in love with him when you mar- 
ried him.” 








Their style is mostly made up of short sen- 
tences, short words, and short paragraphs, and is 
thus lucid and easily understood; and the writers 


| do not go out of their way to treat young readers | goodness, especially in the man you live with, 


“But I am now,” answered promptly the lady, who 
| had listened in silence. “You all know that William 
| is neither brilliant nor rich, but I know that he is 
good; and the longer I live, the more I value simple 
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“We are not even well-to-do, William has not added 
a penny te his fortune; but though we have had a 
hard struggle, we have enough, and our home is the 
sunniest in the county. 
life, my husband has not spoken one harsh word to 
me, nor has he caused me a moment’s anxiety, and he 
has been as good as he could be all the time.” 

Her hearers lapsed into silence, and kept their eyes 
on their fancy work. The husbands of several of 
them were not amiable, nor were their habits such as 
their wives cared to speak about, even to a confiden- 
tial friend. 

“Molly has capped us all!’’ exclaimed one at last, 
throwing down her work. “Take it day in and day 
out, goodness is better than smartness to live with. 
We'd all of us rather wear a real diamond, even if it 
is a little off color, than a paste one, no matter how 
brilliant. William may be a little opaque, but he is 
good and wears well.” 


— 4 
UNHISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


A great part of what passes for history has been 
drawn from novels and poems ‘‘founded on facet,” but 
with incidents, and even important events, invented 
or distorted to suit the artistic taste of the author. A 
slight foundation serves for a romantic story, and 
frequently an ingenious explanation of some circum- 
stance is concocted when the simplest explanation is 
the true one. 

The “good” Governor Briggs of Massachusetts 
wore no linen collar from early manhood until his 
death, but dressed his neck with a narrow black stock, 
or silk handkerchief. He was also a total abstainer 
from intoxicating liquors. On these slender materials 
was based a story which, although wholly untrue, has 
been told thousands of times. 

It represents Mr. Briggs, when a member of Con- 
gress, as grieving over the weakness for liquor of his 
colleague, the brilliant Tom Marshall, of Kentucky. 
One day, so runs the story, when Marshall was sober, 
Mr. Briggs talked to him so persuasively that the 
Kentuckian said,— 

“Briggs, I will refrain from drinking just as long as 
you refrain from wearing a shirt-collar.” 

“Done!” answered Briggs, taking off his collar. “I 
will never wear one again as long as I live.” 

Then it is added that Marshall abstained for a time, 
but after many attempts to reform, became a con- 
firmed drunkard, while Mr. Briggs, true to his prom- 
ise, never again wore a linen collar. 

“There is not a word of truth in this statement,” 
says Mr. T. E. A. Smith, of Pittsfield, in a sketch of 
the Governor’s life, published in the fourth volume of 
“Memorial Biographies of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society.” 

The simple facts which explain the Governor’s 
habit are as destitute of romance as a wet collar is of 
stiffness. Mr. Briggs, at the age of thirty, was chosen 
chairman of the highway commissioners of his town. 
The roads, on which he was obliged to ride and walk, 
were dusty, and as he perspired freely, his collars 
quickly became soiled. Collars were not then so cheap- 
ly to be procured or so easily “done up” in Troy 
laundries as they are now. 
wearing them while engaged in his road duties, and 
then altogether. That is the whole story. 

But the Governor was a total abstainer, and this is 
how he became one: In early life he was much ad- 
dicted to using strong liquors. One Thanksgiving 
day, dining with his sister, he found that she had not 
provided a decanter of brandy. His first thought was 
to go and procure a glass of brandy and water to 
stimulate his appetite. His second was: 

“If I have become such a slave to brandy that I 
can’t eat a Thanksgiving dinner at my sister’s table 
without its permission, *t is time that I rebelled 
against my master.” 

He did rebel, at the cost of his dinner that day, and 
a severe conflict for several days after. But he won, 
and was all his subsequent life a total abstainer. 





WASHINGTON’S AIDS. 
Washington was a good judge of men and horses. 


He never trained for the saddle a colt which he should 
have sent to the plough; and he never, unless over- 
ruled, put a man into a place he could not fill. The 
generals he selected rarely failed to do their work, 
while those whom Congress forced upon him seldom 


justified the selection. 


He showed his usual good judgment in selecting his 
two aids, Alexander Hamilton, of New York, and 
Richard K. Meade, of Virginia. The Virginian was 
a fearless horseman, but the New Yorker was a vig- 


orous writer and strong thinker. 


“Hamilton,” said Colonel Meade, ‘did the headwork 


of Washington’s staff, and I did the riding.” 


At the close of the war, Washington, while taking 
leave of his aids, said to Hamilton, ““You must go to 
Turn- 
ing to Colonel Meade, he said, “Friend Dick, you 
must go to your plantation; you will make a good 


the bar, which you can reach in six months.” 


farmer, and an honest foreman of the grand jury.” 
Both predictions were fulfilled. 


famous farmer. 
Mount Vernon, and Washington rode to meet him. 
They met on the opposite sides of a pair of draw: 
bars, and both dismounted. 


“Friend Dick,” said Washington, ‘‘as your host, it 


is my privilege to take down the bars.” 


“Well, general,”’ retorted Meade, “I will be your 


aid still.” 
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A LONG VOYAGE. 


British custom-officers once refused to believe that 
an American vessel which had arrived at an English 
port could have sailed from Pittsburgh. What would 
they have thought of the voyage of a boat from 


Columbus, Ohio, to the coast of Norway. 


A boy, so runs the story, had received from his fa- 
ther a present of a boat, which it gave him great 
amusement to sail on a little lake. One night came a 
terrible storm and rain, creating a flood, and the next 


morning the embankment of the lake had 
and the boat could not be found. 


An active search was made in vain, and extensive 
inquiry brought no tidings of the missing boat. After 


tome months the father went on a trip to Europe 


During our whole married | 


Mr. Briggs first left off 


Hamilton became 
a leader of the New York Bar, and Meade built, with 
his own hands, a log-house of two rooms on his plan- 
tation in the valley of Virginia, where he became a 
Several years later, Meade visited 


| and took his little son with him. On the Norwegian 
| shore the boy was tilled with wonder and joy to find 
| his boat again, still bearing legible traces of his name. 

There was only one way of solving the mystery. 
The boat must have been washed into the Scioto 
| River, carried down the Scioto into the Ohio, from 
the Qhio into the Mississippi, thence through the 
Mexican Gulf, and by the Gulf Stream along the At- 
lantic coast, and across to the coast of England and 
Ireland, and finally to the coast of Norway, where it 
was thrown ashore. 





Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES 
For Serial and Short Stories. 


Five 


Wishing to attract new and untried writers, 
well as to stimulate 


as 
more experienced authors, it 
has been decided to offer prizes for Serial Stories— 
in all, FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARs. 

A Circular giving all particulars will be sent on 
application by mail to the 





Publishers of the Com- 


| panion, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, and it is 
| 


| essential that all writers intending competition 
| should read and carefully consider this Circular. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 


Pub’s of Youth’s Companion, Boston, MAss. 





SOMETHING GOOD IN OLD FASHIONS. 


Mrs. Agassiz, in her charming “Life of Professor 
Agassiz,” gives an account of local customs in his 
early home in Switzerland, and of the personal profit 
he derived from them. It reveals an educating power 
in some of those old customs, which has been lost in 
the improvements of our modern life. She says: 


“In Swiss villages it was the habit in those days for 
the trades-people to go from house to house in their 
different vocations. The shoemaker came two or three 
times a year, with all his materials, and made shoes 
for the whole family by the day. 

“The tailor came to fit them for garments, which he 
made in the house. The cooper arrived before vintage, 
to repair old barrels and hogsheads, or to make new 
ones, and to replace their worn-out hoops ; in short, 
to fit up the cellar for the coming season. 
The influence of such visits on children gifted with 
imitative skill may be easily imagined. Young Louis 
was a sharp observer. He watched shoemaker and 
tailor to see how their work was done, and was bound 
to do it himself in some fashion. 

He acquired a good deal of skill in all departments. 
He could cut and put together a pair of shoes for his 
sister’s dolls as well as an expert, had enough skill as 
a tailor to be equal to all emergencies in school and 
university life, and was able to make a miniature bar- 
rel perfectly water-tight. He was accustomed to 
attribute his skill in m: inipulation in later life to the 
training of eye and hand gained in his childish imita- 
tion of the village mechanics. 


—— +r 
“FOR A POOR MAN.” 


It becomes nevessary at times to protect the gener- 
ous against themselves. One of the late archbishops 
of Bordeaux, Monseigneur de Sangay, was remarka- 
ble for his charity, giving to the poor, as he did, nearly 
everything in his possession. It happened, at one 
time, that he was without linen, and when his ser- 
vants spoke of buying what he needed, he put them 
off, saying always, “We will see about it.” 

Then the good old woman in charge of his ward- 
robe made use of a stratagem, to oblige him to supply 
himself with shirts. 

“Monseigneur,” she said, ‘I come to ask your char- 
ity, for a good work.’ 

“What is it, my good Jeanne? I am all the more 
ready to do what I can, since you are interested in 
the case.” 

“With your lordship’s permission, I wish to spend 
some hours in which [I have not much to do in making 
shirts for a poor old man, who is sadly in need of 
them. a you would pay me for the stuff; in- 
deed, the good old man expects as much from you.’ 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the archbishop. 
“Here, this is all the money I have. Take it, and get 
what you need.” 

By this means he was provided with shirts, and he 
could not refrain from laughing when he learned the 
explanation of his faithful old servant’s request. 





OUR SIXTH SENSE. 

If learned metaphysicians differ in their estimates 
of spiritual truths, what can be expected of the igno- 
rant thinker? Doubtless all untrained minds have 
their own systems of thought, which would prove 
deeply interesting could we but hear them set forth. 

A gentleman who took into his service an ignorant 
Trish girl discovered that she cherished some peculiar 
ideas in regard to theology, and it became his desire 
to set her in the right path. 

He accordingly began at first principles. 

“Now, Bridget,” he said, ‘‘of course we agree that 
it is the soul that sins?” 

“An’ that we don’t, sor,” returned Bridget. 
the body what sins.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, sor, don’t the blissid apostle tell us about 
the sins of the body? It’s our wicked ould bodies as 
sins, sor. The soul can *t sin; that kapes a-flutterin’ 
in our insides, sor, an’ tellin’ of us to do right.” 

» “But, Bridget, when one sins, he wills it, doesn’t 

e? 

“Yes, sor.” 

“Well, what is the will?” 

“Oh,” said Bridget, with a toss of her head, 
don’t exactly know, sor. 
pose!” 


“It’s 


“Ty 
One of the sinses, I sup- 


———_+o,r-—__—_—_ 
POINT OF VIEW. 

We are apt to look at things from our own point of 

view. This practice saves one the trouble of changing 

position, but one gets, at times, a curious view of 

things, as in the case of the sailor and the sympathiz- 

ing lady-passenger. 


An English gentleman and his wife were coming 
over to the United States, upon an ocean steamer. 
Soon after they were fairly in blue water, one of the 
crew became mutinous, and received a severe cut on 
the head from the hand of the captain, and in the 
presence of the passengers. 

The lady, who was beginning to suffer from sea- 
sickness, was much shocked and alarmed, became very 
ill, and retreated to her cabin, from which she did not 
venture again until they were almost in sight of land. 

The first day she came on deck, the man she had 
seen struck down was at the wheel. Approaching 
him with kindly interest, she inquired,— 

pt poll 's your head now 

The sailor, who was aca to rough usage and had 
forgotten all about the little tap his own head had re- 
ceived, thought the lady was inquiring about the ship's 8 
course, and replicd,— 





If faithfully used, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will remove 
Scrofula in whatever form it exists. (Adv. 
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S. I.—meaning Specially Imported, applies to all spices 
bearing the name of THURBER, WHYLAND & Co, (Adv. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Chiidren, she gave them Castoria. (dr. 
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WORK FOR THE BOYS. 


This is the best Foot-Power Scroll Saw (for the 
price) we have ever offered to our subscribers, 

We provide each machine with a Dust Blower. The 
Balance Wheel is 4'4 inches in diameter, and has a rim 
of solid Emery for grinding and polishing. 
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The Latest A Noveity i in n Pencils! 
By the manufacture 
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“THE SCHOLASTIC” 


y 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (8x7 
inches), 5 Best Colored Crayons, an “a Mons for use, 
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FACIAL DEVELOPME NT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
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- BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 

addresses. Also a handsome ,.Diamond Dye 

Sample Card to the mother and much valug 
information. WE _ 3 & RICHARDSON 
CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Cannot be surpaceed, New Seed Catalogue for 1886. 
Free to all. Best published. Over 225,000 copies al- 
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adelphia, Pa, 
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The Attachment for Drilling is on the right-hand side 
of the machine. 

Each machine is set up, run and carefully inspected 
before leaving the factory; it is then taken down and | 


shipped in a box. 
The machine is provided with a Tilting Table for In- 
laying. 


Driver, Belt Hoeks, Direction Sheet, Wrench, 
71 Working Designs, and 6 Drill Points. The 
saw alone weighs 25 lbs.; Saw and Box together, 36 lbs. 

We offer this machine for sale for $3.50. It is safely 
packed in a box, and will be sent by express or nel 
freight, charges to be paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 
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With each machine we give 24 Saw Blades, Screw | 


RELIABLE. oney. Send for circular, 
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MUSICAL BOXES 


90 CENTS TO $1500. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
We mail on receipt of 
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$1.50 “ “ 2“ 
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37 Maiden seem: N.Y. 
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uthor, etc. Price 7 ear, with music book, 50 cents. 
FASHION QUARTERLY, 804 Market St., Philada. 
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_THE YOUTH'S 


‘ . . | 
self and wife life-preservers. Some one cruelly | 
dragged away the wife’s, leaving her without hope, 
except as she could cling to her husband. | 














































































This she did, placing her hands firmly on his shoul- 
ders, and resting there until, her strength becoming 
exhausted, she said, “1 can no longer hold on!” 

“Try a little longer,” was the response of the wea- 
ried and agonized husband. ‘Let us sing ‘Rock of 
Ages.’”’ 

The sweet strains floated over the troubled waters, 
reaching the ears of the sinking and dying, and one | 
after another of those exhausted ones were seen rais- | 
ing their heads above the waves, joining in the sweet, 
pleading prayer, 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 








For the Companion. 
THE WINTER JAYS. With the song came strength; another and another 
was encouraged to renewed effort. Soon in the dis- 


tance a float was seen approaching! Singing still, 


Where the dark cedars from their haunts exclude 





nee dT. Ka. da they laid hold of the life-boat, upon which they | 





were borne to land. ‘This is no fiction; it was related 
by the singer himself, who said he “believed Toplady’s 
sweet ‘Rock of Ages’ saved many another besides 
himself and wife.” 


ee 
SNOW IN OUR STREETS. 


As thieves in hiding for some evil done. 


Perchance the hunter, when no leaf is stirred 
Save the light trembling by his camp-tire made, 
Hears, as he breaks the silence by a word, 

The discordant noises of their ambuseade; 





Or overhears, as in the perpetual dews 
Of the soft moss his noiseless footsteps fall, 
With voices sweet as singing thrushes use, 
Their uncouth throats to love made musical. 





“Yes,” said an old New York car-man, during one 
of the late snow blockades, “‘give me clean streets all 
the year round, and the best kind of pavement, and I 
could afford to pay a special tax on my three carts of 


But with the coming of October days, 
Haleyon with sunshine after the frosty morn, 
Forth from their coverts come the screaming jays, 
To glean and thieve amongst the ripened corn, 





From beech and pine they rattle cones and burrs two hundred dollars a year.” 
acdsee i ay Se ee | Any one who has seen New York streets in a snowy 

Gathering their screaming clans for miles and miles. | time, and knows anything about the wear and tear of 
horse-flesh, harness, vehicles and the human temper, 
will find no difficulty in believing him. In fact, a 
merchant stated a few days ago, in the New York 
Herald, that snow often cost the city of New York 
one hundred thousand dollars a day. 





They cling to fruited beechen boughs, and shine 
Amidst the stalwart ouk-tree’s glossy leaves, | 

And tind, where warm grapes filled with purple wine | 
Cover the walls, the yellow corn in sheaves, 


When flocking crows, their noisy conclaves done, 
Leave valley and hill, and now in hedge or lane 
No birds remain of all that love the sun, | 
And winter tents upon the hills of Maine, | ‘The question is much discussed, what is the best 
| way of disposing of snow in city streets. One man 


Then, loyal to ‘ir homes, i i a ba . : aa 
Tige. logel tn Gaate banses, ie mony 0 bone | suggests that the city should appoint officials to stand 


Their blue wings flash through winter's buffeting 


days, along the docks and buy all the snow that may be | 
And every village and farmhouse in the land offered, at a certain price per cartload, pay for it on 
Is gladdened by the coming of the jays, | the spot, and see it dumped into the river. The wise | 
GEORGE MORRIS STROUT, | inventor of this method thinks that since almost all | 
| the carts and wagons ure idle during the prevalence | 

amen ame : of snow, there would be a universal turn-out of the 
unemployed class, and the whole island would be 

cleared of snow in two days. 

| In London the snow is emptied into pits excavated | 

| for the purpose, with perforated iron bottoms, under 
| which there is a coil of pipes heated by steam. In | 
these pits the snow is rapidly melted, and the water | 
runs away into the sewers. In this manner the snow | 
from the business parts of the city is rapidly removed | 


For the Companion. 


PASS THEM ON. 


Christmas has gone, but the time for kindly acts 
and good deeds has not gone. 
The Master’s commands are all days the same. 


Goat. Meret | at a very moderate expense. 
If all the good deeds of men’s lives could be | “In Milan the removal of the snow is let out by con- 


passed on by those who are made happier by | tract, at so much per inch, As soon as the snow 
them, the world would surely be better. Doubt- | °##s falling, the city engineer, in the presence of 
’ . certain officials and the chief contractors, measures 
less every man and woman, every boy and girl, | the depth of snow on stone slabs which are complete- 
, ly sheltered from the wind. This measurement fur- 
~ | nishes the basis for computing the price which the 
not yet passed on. Pass the good deeds on. This | city is to pay for each ward and district. There are 
is gratitude. portions of the city which present peculiar difficulties, 
° and for cleaning these, the contractors get a larger 
When the Rev. Mark Pearse was about fourteen | allowance. 
years old, he went to London, having been in a On a winter's day in Milan, after a fall of snow, 
. ae : there will be as many sometimes as three thousand 
school in Germany. He stayed in London long | men in the streets, sweeping and shovelling. 
enough to spend all his money, excepting enough | The remarkable circumstance is, the small sum of 
to pay his fare to his home in Cornwall money which it costs Milan to get entirely rid of its 
Pay Se ee OS — — snow. Inthe winter of 1874-5 the total fall of snow 
He went by train to Bristol, and there took pas- | amounted to a little owe ay _ six — sie 
. ‘ » naseage | expense of its removal was about forty-two thousanc 
: He thought that the passage | dollars. The winter before last, the fall was only five 
money included his board, and therefore ordered | and a quarter inches, which was removed for five 
his meals that day. thousand two hundred dollars. The city, we should 
‘ 7 ae . add, furnishes all the implements employed, except 
At the end of the journey a dapper little stew- | vehicles and horses. Generally speaking, it costs to 
ard presented a bill for meals to the lad. ame ~ sd — streets of Milan about a 
ace . thousand dollars an inch. 
“I have no money,” said the surprised boy. One thing is certain: the snow should be removed 
“Then,” replied the steward, “you should not 


from our cities within forty-eight hours after it has 

have taken your meals at the table. What is | tallen. Itis the worst possible economy to let it re- 
r als . at is 

your name ?” 


main to thaw and freeze, and freeze and thaw, from 
“Mark Guy Pearse.” 


November to April. 
————~—_e—__“——_ 

The steward closed his book, took the boy by SUBTILE. 
the hand, and said,— 

“T never thought I should live to see you. My 
mother was in great distress years ago. My fa- 
ther had died suddenly, and your father was very 
kind to my mother and me. 
then that if I could ever do so, I would show like 
kindness to some one your father loved.” 


Pass them on. 


can recall kindnesses shown them that they have 





sage on a vessel. 


| searcely to be estimated. A gentleman living in Cali- 
fornia once had sad cause to learn its terrible strength. 


bitten in the arm by a rattlesnake. 


|} over my coat-sleeves, and had to brush off sever: 


| garden spiders, where they were speedi 


| of nature, they may have their appointed work to do. 


| periods for going in one direction and returning in 


The deadly power of snake poison is something | 


ae eee He employed a number of Chinamen in his vine-| and cousins. There was noise enough to split any- 
I promised myself | yard, and one of them, while picking grapes, was | body’s head, and it did ma’s in no time; so she went 


The injured arm was at once placed in a foot-bath, | 


The traly grateful steward paid the boy's bill, | 
gave him five shillings, and sent him ashore in a 
boat rowed by five sailors. 

Mark’s father was waiting to receive his son. 

“Father,” said the boy, “it is a good thing to | 
have a good father,” and then the story of the | 
steward’s kindness was told. 

“My lad,” said Mr. Pearse, “it is long since I 
passed the kindness on to him in doing what I did. | 


filled with strong native brandy, the expectation being 
that the spirit would dissolve the poison from the 
wound. The man suffered great agony, and very soon 
died. 

The point of the story, however, is that the master, 


| wishing to make sure that the Chinaman kept his 


arm well soaked in the liquid, held it down in the 
brandy with his own hand. 

He was not aware that there was any scratch upon 
his skin, yet he was immediately poisoned, and for 
some time walked about feebly, his face wearing a 
greenish-white, corpse-like appearance. 

He finally recovered, but it was only after a great 








Now he has passed it on to you. As you grow | amount of suffering. Only a bit of the poison could 
ind that v ften pass it on to others.” | have become dissolved in the four gallons of brandy, | 
up, Mind that you often pass i on to others. |and yet it was still apparently sufficient to kill ‘a | 


Years afterwards, when the boy had become a | dozen men. | 


man, he was going by rail on a short journey, | 
when he saw a boy crying bitterly. | 


On asking the cause of his grief, the boy replied | eves and dead, and looking as if they had actually 


that he had not enough money by four-pence to | 
pay his fare to the town in which he lived. 


Mr. Pearse at once bought the boy a ticket, and | 


then related his own experience on the steamer 
years before. 

“And now,” he concluded, “I want you to be 
sure and pass this kindness on to others if you are 
ever able to do so.” 

As the train left the station, the smiling boy 
waved his handkerchief and said,— 

“T will pass it on, sir; I will pass it on.” 

Good deeds, kind acts—pass them on. Pass 
them. The year awaits them—three hundred and 
sixty-five days—full of human needs. 

-— -—— ——~@>r-- 
INSPIRED. 

Words are things. A word of common comfort 
may inspire a despairing man with hope. The shout, 
“Hold on! I'll save you!” has given new strength to 
adrowning woman. Miners imprisoned in a fallen 

mine have, when ready to perish from exhaustion, 
been made tenacious of life by hearing the voices of 
those who were digging them out. The following 
anecdote illustrates what sacred song may do to pre- 
serve life: On board the ill-fated steamer Seawanhaka 
was one of the Fisk University singers. Before leav- 
ing the burning steamer and committing himself to 
the merciJess waves, he carefully fastened upon him- 








One scientist declares that rattlesnake poison will 
even affect vegetables. Having inoculated some with | 
the point of a lancet, he found them next day with- 





been struck by lightning. 
Another experimenter transmitted the venom 


| oneeein the blood of three animals successively, 


with fatal results to all the poor victims. Yet the 
| flesh of animals thus killed may be safely eaten. 

The owner of a South American rattlesnake says 
| of the effect of the reptile’s fangs, “rats, of which he 
} ate many, fell over when struck, shivered, and were 
| dead in a second or two without a cry, as though 


shot; and this from two tiny pin-wounds, not easy to | 


| find even on dissection.” 
It is said that a snake teased into turning upon him- 
| self, sometimes finds his own venom an effectual 
| means of committing suicide. A resident of Austra- 
lia once pinned a snake to the ground, by the middle 

| of its body, with a forked stick, whereupon the rep- 
tile fell into a violent rage, and instantly buried its 
fangs in its own flesh. It had scarcely done so, when 
a perceptible shiver ran through its body, its coils re- 
laxed, and in three minutes life was extinct. 

Often, however, snakes wounded by their own fangs 
lie for a short time in a sluggish condition, and finally 
recover. 

_——— 


SPIDER-SHOWERS. 
| Gilbert White records in his “History of Selborne,” 


that in 1741 he saw a shower of spiders, which con- | 


tinued for nearly a whole day. Mr. Darwin saw one 
in 1832, while at sea, and each spider was supported 
by a tiny parachute, composed of a few threads of al- 
most invisible gossamer. A writer in Chambers’s 
Journal describes as follows a spider-shower he saw 
in September, 1875: 
| On the morning of the shower there had been some 
electrical disturbance. There had been one loud peal 
| of thunder, but no rain, 
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About ten, A. M., I noticed small spiders running 


trails of gossamer-web. 


**Tell-tale!’? he cried. ‘You’re a contemptible little 


tell-tale!’ 


“*You’re a sneak!’ cried another. ‘Better go and 


Looking round, I found that brick-walls, houses, play with the girls, for we don’t want no squallin’ 
iri-| 


branches of trees, ete., had these webs dangling from 
them, and that other gossamer-webs were continually 


boy among us.’ 
«I’m very sorry,’ I said. ‘I didn’t mean to tell on 


falling froni above, and adding to the accumulation. you, until Louis told that story about my wantin’ to 


By midday, a long fence was festooned from point 


play Irish washerwoman. I never was a tell-tale in 


to point of its triangular rail-tops with a ribbon-like | my life. I don’t intend staying with anybody who 
ladder of gossamer; and this was growing broader | calls me such names.’ 


and broader as the tiny creatures kept yo’ alon, 

this ladder, each increasing the ay de addi 

own contribution of another silken thread. 
All along this ladder the little strangers were run- 


“T turned away, ready to cry, it hurt me so to be 


ng its | called such names, particularly a girl-boye But as I 
was walking off, Jim Hardy caught hold of me. 


* *Let’s forgive him, and take him back, boys!’ he 


ning in an excited and hurried manner, as if they had | cries. ‘You see, it isn’t the fellow’s fault; he’s been 


lost their way, and had got into a strange country. 


Some, in travelling over their improvised road, | be. 


so coddled up, he doesn’t know what boys ought to 


It’s high time he should learn. Now, Herman, 


made mistakes, and got into bordering webs of the | wouldn’t you like to be like us?’ 


devoured. 
About one, P. M., the clouds clear 


“Of course I would, I said; and they promised me 


off, the sun | by the time Christmas holidays were over, I should be 


shone out, and I noticed that some of the spiders had | the hardiest chap among them. Then they brushed 


— to re-ascend into the atmosphere. 


my coat and smoothed my hair, but nothing could 


‘ixing my eyes upon one of them, I observed that | help my cuffs and collar, for they were soaking wet. 


as it left the gossamer pathway, it selected a clean 


“But wasn’t ma mad when she saw me? She boxed 


spot on the iron railing, and gathering its limbs closely Py ears, that were red and smarting from the pinches 
Ih i 


together, it projected from its spinnerets several 


ad got, and sat me up in a corner for ever so long. 


threads which expanded outwards, and stretched up- | So I was twice punished that day for what I couldn’t 
wards from nine to twelve inches. help. I felt like the Spartan fellow, with the fox 


Then this parachute seemed to show a buoyant ten- | t 


earing out his entrails; and I felt as if I was acting 


dency, and suddenly the tiny creature left hold of the | like him. 


iron rail, or was lifted off it, and quickly “vanished 
into thin air.” 


“We had a nice time Christmas eve, roasting apples 


and cracking nuts, and I felt real happy. So I have 


Possibly the real home of gossamer spiders may be | concluded that whether you are happy or not on the 
in the blue ether, where, in the wonderful economy | Holidays depends upon among whom you are.” 


Or, it may be that these Lilliputian roamers through 
space, like the migratory birds, have their appointed 





another. 

Who knows? He only who made them and us, and 
whose ordained ministers are, humanly speaking, in- 
finite in their number and variety. 


t 


-_ 








TROUBLE WITH TYPE. 


Even the wrathful editor must admit that types do 
ake funny fancies sometimes when they seem to be 


only a little tipsy. Here are some of the pranks they 
play, as told in that readable book, ‘The Triangular 


ee Society.” 


For the Companion. 


ACROSS THE SNOW. 


Across the snow, across the snow, 
The boisterous, biting breezes blow; 
In leafless forest de oths they stir 

The tapering tips of pine and fir; 
‘They haunt the hollows lone and deep, 
Where rillets, now in icy sleep, u 


“Mother,” said Brunette, producing as usual a crum- 


> of paper from her pocket, “I have some riddles 


‘or you, and you must guess every one.” 
“Riddles ? 

mother. 
“Oh, in the proof for the last few weeks,”’ responded 


Where did you find them?” asked her 


Brunette; “there has been a sort of epidemic of blun- 
ders lately. For instance, ‘Chili’s arms and feet will 


at last have a chance to show their mettle.” What 


Will one day charm the poet’s ear does that mean?” 


With liquid treble fine and clear. 

Across the snow, across the snow, 

The distant sleigh-bells tinkle low; 

And brook-like laughter falls and swells 

With every cadence of the bells, 

Until, like echo’s soft replies, 

Behind the hill it faints and dies, 

To leave asense of solitude 

At one with nature’s wintry mood, 

| Across the snow, across the snow, 

The merry-hearted children go; 

And from their lips sweet notes of song 

Outwell the while they trip along. 

°Tis spring within their hearts howe’er 

The furious northern blasts may blare; 

Their cheeks with summer bloom and glow, 

Though all the earth is robed in snow. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


a 
AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 


Herman’s holidays were not altogether happy. He 
| thus gives his report: “I’m not sorry the Holidays 
}are over. I wouldn’t go through another Christmas 
week not if you paid me fifty dollars eash down right 
in my hand. You want to know what’s the matter? 
Well, a heap of things. You see, pa and ma decided 
I was to spend Christmas week at Uncle Sim Craw- 
ford’s; at least pa did, and that settled matters. 
Grandma died last year, so we couldn’t go there, and 
Uncle Sim wrote to say a great many of the young 
| cousins were to be at his house, and he wanted me to 
| come too, and we’d have no end of fun. 
| «The house was a big one, and uncle had no chil- 
| dren himself, but he said he didn’t care if we turned 
the old concern upside down, so we left the walls 
standing. In fact, we could do exactly as we chose. 
| That sounds grand to a boy, don’t it? “But wait! If 
there’s a whole raft of boys to do things, they don’t 
| always agree upon the things to be done. Somebody’s 
| sure to suffer, and I was the one. 
‘When Uncle Sim’s invitation came, pa said I was 
to go, and I felt real happy. 
| “When we got to Uncle Simon’s, we found the 
house as full as it could hold of aunts and uncles 











| to lie down. But she went first to the old school-room 
where we boys were, and she said to me,— 

“Now, Herman, don’t g° to racing and rompin, 
about like a wild horse, and get your collar and cuffs 
all tumbled and soiled.’ 
| **Let’s play Irish washerwoman,’ says Louis. “Do 
| you know it, Herman?’ 

“No, I had never heard of it. 

“<That don’t matter,’ says Louis. ‘It won’t take 
you any time to learn it, will it, boys?’ 

“And they all laughed and hurrahed, and said that 
| it was the greatest sport in the world; and I was to 
| be the dandy in the play, and it would come as easy 

tome as ABC. 
| ‘Well, Louis was to be Irish washerwoman; and 
he had a big tub set in the middle of the room, and 








he borrowed a dress and apron from the housemaid, 
and tied a handkerchief on his head. The other boys 
were the Irish cousins, and they put old battered hats most essential and useful to the 


on the side of their heads, and flourished big sticks; 
and of all the funny talk and actions and singing, you 
never heard the like. 
‘“‘My part seemed easy enough. I was the dandy, 
sitting In a corner with a book; and when Mrs. Mul- 
cahy came for my clothes (little scraps of paper), 
was to count them carefully, and tell her to be very 
portions with them. They told me when she came 
| back with them, I was to miss a piece. 
| «Then Mrs. Mulcahy pretended to wash hard, and she 
and the cousins quarrelled and scolded, and said all 
kinds of hard things about me, which made me begin 
to think it wasn’t a real play at all, or they were put- 
| ting all these things in which didn’t belong there. 
“When I missed the piece, the rumpus began. One 
| Irish cousin rushed in and howled in my ears that I 
was a ‘blatherin’ scoundrel!’ And Mrs. Mulcahy, she 
sayvs,— 
| *‘*You call a dacent, ’spectable woman a thafe, do 
|ye?’? And she caught me by the nape of the neck, 
| and threw me into the arms of one of the cousins. 
| He pinched my ear, and pitched me to another; and 
| they tossed me about as if I was a ball; andI fell 
| into the tub, till I came near drewning. 
| “I screamed with all my might, but they whooped 
and yelled so loud nobody could hear me. But Uncle 
Simon he comes to the door, and he says,— 
“Boys, the ladies say you’re making a noise. Why, 
what on earth is the matter with Herman?’ 
***Nothin’, sir,’ says Louis, ste 


nette. “And the other day, in the adverti 
umns, somebody wanted to dispose of a valuable 
grinning dog.” 


up as bold as a 


“I give it up,” said the mother. 
“It means army and Jleet,”’ said Brunette. “Now 


how about this?—‘The children sat stringing easy- 
chairs for necklaces.’ ”’ 


“Well, I really can’t interpret that,’’ replied her 


mother. ‘I can’t think of anything that would make 
sense of it.” 





“They were only stringing daisy-chains,” said Bru- 
i ng col- 


“TI don’t wonder,” said Bob, heartily; “I think if I 


had a grinning dog, I should want to sell it.” 


“But this meant a gunning dog,” explained Bru- 
nette. 

“T didn’t know that dogs ever went gunning,” said 
Bob, “ and I should think that kind of dog would be 


| more dangerous than the other.” 


“And when I gave out, in good, plain print,” said 
Brunette, ‘“‘a new way of cooking potatoes, what did 
I read? ‘Slice your potatoes into a dish of water, 
piping the same day in a towel!’ ” 

“Piping in a towel!’ exclaimed Bob; “what does 
that mean?” 

“The copy said, ‘wiping the same dry in a towel,’ ” 
explained his aggrieved sister. 

“And verse doesn’t fare much better,” went on Bru- 
nette. ‘Here are Logan’s sweet old lines to the 
cuckoo, saying,— 

‘Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And toads thy welcome sing.” 





“Any way, toads do sing, in the spring,—or frogs,” 
amended Bob, catching a glint from his sister’s eye; 
but at once recovering his assurance, he said, ‘‘Tree- 
toads sing, anyhow.”’ 

“Very well,” assented Brunette; “and in one of 
mine, when I said, ‘Your loving fingers seek for 
mine,’ it appeared, ‘ Four loving fingers.’ ”’ 

“Wonder what became of the thumb?” queried 


ob. 

“Ask the intelligent compositor,” said Brunette. 
“And again, in a sentimental story, ‘He had had but 
one great love in his life; at present he had nine.’ 
And that the roots of some strange vegetable lately 
sent to the Natural History Society looked like the 
dried feelings of a potato.” 





HIRING EMIGRANTS. 
An English writer upon life in New Zealand, or in 
“Brighter Britain,” as he is pleased to call it, gives a 
graphic picture of the hiring out of emigrants upon 
their arrival in the colony. 


Here are a couple of brothers whom we made spe- 
cial friends of on the voyage, young, hardy Scots; let 
us see how they get on. “We find them at a premium, 
surrounded by a little crowd of farmers from the Wai- 
kato, who seem intent on hiring them. 

The lads do not wish to part if they can help it; and 
so, as to get one means to get both, the farmers are 
all the more eager to engage them. 

These young men are just the sort that are most 
wanted here, having the thews and sinews and power 
of endurance so necessary for a rough life; having ex- 
rience of sheep and cattle and farm-work from their 
earliest infancy; having, in fact, all the qualities 
ioneer farmer. 
They come of the right race, too, for honesty, and in- 
dustry. 

What a change for them—from the inclement sky, 
the hostile winter, the rugged battle for life they have 
left behind them with their native Grampians, to this 
bright clime of everlasting summer, of strange fertil- 
ity, to these sunshiny isles of beauty and plenty! 
ell, well, it is not a land of indolence either; the 
work demanded here is stern and hard and rough; 
but what a reward may be reaped from earnest and 
unshrinking toil! No wonder if, in a year or two’s 
time, our friends yonder will write to the dear ones 
they left at home in the Perthshire glen, such an ac- 
count as shall bear witness that they have found the 
Peasant’s Paradise! 

There is hot and excited bargaining going on in the 
group of which the brothers form the centre. They 
are alittle dazed, and do not venture to speak; but 
they are canny for all that, and bide their time. Amid 
the babel of voices that surrounds us, we catch a few 
utterances as follows : 

“Five shillings a day, and your tucker!” 

“Five and three-pence, lads !”’ 

“He'll give you nothing but salt pork; try me at the 
same wages !”’ 

“And you'll have to live on potatoes and pumpkins 
with him!” 

“Five and six, and as much mutton as you want!” 

“Too much, perhaps, and braxy at that!’’ 

“Come, a cottage to yourselves, rations, and fiv: 


lion. ‘Herman wanted to play Irish washerwoman, | and six a day!” 


and you know, sir, it’s rather rough play’ 

“*T should judge so,’ uncle says, slow 
me, and ready to laugh, for I 
| dare say. 


| played it before, and they’ve hurt me awfully.’ 


“Cottage! A tumble-down wharé is what he 


ly, looking at | means!” 
was an awful sight, I 


| **T didn’t know what it was,’ I cried. ‘I never 


“Fresh meat every day with me, boys—beef, mut 
ton, and pork!” 

“Yes; and he’ll want you to work twelve hours!” 

“Better engage with me at five and nine; I’ll lodg 


“*No more of this, men!’ uncle says, stern- well, and feed you first chop!” 
t ave thall tall ge Y 4 


|ly. ‘Play is play, but be no bru 
my roof. The next time you pla: 
don’t make a vic 
If I hear any more complaints of you, you leave 


house.” 


Irish wen Bed plo 
y was » | of an employer. 
of a defenceless little Se. 


so on and so on, until the brothers make choice 





“WHAT has he done?” is the divine question whic!) 


“When Uncle Simon shut the door, one of the boys searches men, and transpierces every false reputi- 








| pranced up to me and shook his fist in my face, 
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For the Companion. 


PRINCE AND PEARL. 
Tn the very same year, on the very same day, 
Two little babies were born; 
One was a doggy, and one was a girl, 
One was named Prince, and one was named Pearl, 
All on a New Year’s morn. 


And in one cradle the babies slept, 

All through the mid-winter weather; 
One on her pillow, dimpled and sweet, 
And one curled up at the darling’s feet,— 

Prince and Pearl together. 


jut Prince grew fast, as doggies will, 
Till he soon was large and strong, 
With a coal-black coat that was curly and fine, 
With a big, big bark and a sorrowful whine; 
And he learned to know right from wrong. 
And Prince would sit by the baby Pearl, 
Rocking her while she slept, 
Gently, lightly, to and fro, 
And the mother was free to come or go, 
For Prince a true watch kept. 
And he’d bear caresses from baby hands 
With never so much as a wince; 
And Pearl on his back was secure from harm, 
For he'd carry her safely all over the farm,— 
Darling, trusty old Prince! 
And when Pearl went to the village school, 
A mile or more away, 
Prince carried her basket, and primer, too, 
And would run to fetch her when school wrs 
through, 
At the close of the long, long day. 
Oh! they were ever the best of friends, 
In sunny or stormy weather; 
Up in the mountains or down by the sea, 
In town or country, *twould always be 
Prince and Pearl together. 
EmMA C. Down. 





For the Companion. 
SOME CHRISTMAS FUN. 


It was we three boys that had it; I and my 
brother Jack and my cousin Bony. And it was 
fun, no mistake—all but the bread - and - milk 
part; and that wasn’t so very bad when you came 
to think about it afterwards. 

In the first place, you see, it was Christmas 
morning, and I and Jack and Bony we went away 
down in Mr. Seavey’s woods, looking for running 
evergreens to trim up the meeting-house. And 
we didn’t find a very great lot, so we kept going 
and gomg in Mr. Seavey’s old wood-road, further 
and further, till pretty soon we saw a smoke 
through the trees. 

‘What's that ?” said Jack, stepping up. 

“Looks like smoke,” said Bony. 

‘Tis smoke,” said I. 

“T know that,” said Jack; “but what’s it there 
for? Nobody lives in these woods,” said Jack. 

“That’s so,” said Bony. 

“So ’tis,” said I. 

“Any old how, I’m going to find out!” said 
Jack; and Bony and I said we were, too. 

So we crept along and crept along, just as easy, 
till we came almost up to a little shed made of 
bark and stuff, with a canvas door. 

‘“‘What’s that ?” said Jack. 

“T guess ’tis,” said Bony. ‘‘Let’s go home.” 

“Indians,” said I. ‘Ned Hayes said there was 
a fam’ly of ’em round, making baskets.” 

“So he did,” said Jack. ‘‘I say, boys, let’s we 
go and peek in. ‘There’s cracks enough, and I 
never saw any Indians close to.” 

And I never had, nor Bony, and so we said we’d 
go. At first I thought ’twould be kind of mean—I 
know if J was an Indian, J wouldn’t want folks 
peeking through cracks at me; and then I thought 
*twouldn’t, because I wanted to go. 

So we went upeasy. There was quite a wide 
crack on one side, and we took turns peeking. 
There was a man-Indian, and a woman-Indian, 
and a little boy-Indian. 

They weren’t the reg’lar Indians that you read 
about, you know—the kind that paint all up, and 
ride round on ponies and scalp people. They 
looked a good deal like common folks, only a lot 
blacker, of course; and the Indian man was sit- 
ting on the ground weaving a basket, and the lit- 
tle boy was cuddled down in one corner on some | 
boughs, with his eyes shut. | 

He wasn’t asleep, though, for pretty soon he | 
opened ’em, and ’twouldn’t take half an eye to see 
he’d been crying. 

There was a fire in the middle with a tin pail 
hung over it on a stick; and in a minute the 
Indian woman took it off, and ’twas potatoes. 

And they sat down round and commenced to 
eat em, with salt on,—just potatoes and salt, and 
not a thing else, and ’twas Christmas Day! And 








the little Indian boy didn’t eat much; we could | 
see that. No wonder, was it? 

And his mother looked at him just the way I’ve | 
seen my mother look at her boys when she thought | 
maybe they were going to have the measles or | 
something. And she and the Indian man jabbered | 








| bered a little more, and tipped the box down-side 
up, and there was just a few crumbs fell out. 
“Understand ?” said Jack, backing off. ‘“There’s 
nothing for him but ’taters and salt.” 
Bony and I nodded and waited for Jack to say 
something else. We knew he was going to say it. 
“S’pose ’twas you?” said Jack. ‘How’d you 
feel? Let’s we fetch ’em a Christmas dinner, boys.” 
| That’s what we knew he was going to say. 
| “Allright!” said Bony; ‘we will.” 
“That’s so,” said I. “But how ?” 
| “Borrow one of his baskets,” said Jack. “I 
| saw more’n a dozen in there.” 
| Maybe he won’t lend one,” said I. 
But he did. Jack stepped up to the canvas door, 
and asked him, real polite, and made signs that 
| we wanted to carry the evergreens in it, and we’d 
bring it back. And he jabbered to his wife a min- 
| ute, and then threw a basket to Jack, and said, 
| “Tak it!” 
| I didn’t think that was a very polite thing to do 
| myself, but I s’pose ’twas his bringing up. 
| So we took the basket and went home, after 
| we'd filled it with evergreens, and dinner was all 
ready. 
| My! but we were hungry! If you don’t believe 
it, you’d better just tramp round in the woods 
| four or five hours some snapping cold day, and 
see for yourself. 


































We rushed in all of a breath. Aunt Esther’s | 
folks were there, and Uncle Jedediah’s. | 

“Why, boys!” said my sister Katey. ‘What | 
are you going to do with that big basket?” We'd | 
turned the greens out, you know. | 

We told as fast as we could, and that was pretty 
fast, because we all talked at once. 

“Dear me!” said mother, and she looked sober 
as a judge, though Jack said afterwards he saw 
her eyes twinkle. ‘I don’t believe I'll have enough | 
for another family, boys. I guess they’ll get along | 
well enough.” | 








I just looked at her. I didn’t want to think my | ested in learning to sew. She has begun to make 


own mother’d be mean. But Jack, he fired right | 
up. | 

‘Now, mother,” he said, “you wouldn’t say | 
that way if you’d seen ’em—nothing but taters | 
and salt, and cold’s Greenland, and Christmas to | 
boot,” said Jack. “Mother, I—I”—— | 

And the tears came in his eyes till he couldn’t | 
talk, he was soearnest. That’s my brother Jack 
all over. But mother laughed easy. 

“Well,” said she, ‘I don’t believe there’s enough | 
for all, but if you three boys will eat bread and | 
milk” —— 


Now! Just give a guess how we felt. Bread | 
and milk! 


was a table loaded all up with cakes, and nuts, and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Inever’d thought it of my mother, true as true! | 
And we were AWFUL hungry! 

I and Bony looked at Jack, and we all three 
looked at each other for more’n a minute, and then 
Jack cleared out his throat and straightened up. 

“T will!” said he. 

“7 will!” said Bony. 

“T will!” said I. 

And we did; we took bread and milk in the 
kitchen. That’s the part there wasn’t much fun 
about. 

When we were most done, Katey poked her 
head in the door. 

“Do you want us to put your share of the des- 
sert in?” said she. 

**Yes-es, ma’am!”’ said we. 

But it was worth while, when Jack set that bas- 
ket inside that canvas door. I and Bony we stood 
at the crack and peeked in, if "teas mean. 

My! but you’d ought to’ve seen the little chap 
jump and clap his hands! Didn’t he go into the 
sake and pie and stuff—and didn’t they all three, | 


yp 





and jabber, jabber, jabber all the time! I tell you 
one thing: there was enough Christmas dinner in 
that basket for ten boys. 

We didn’t have our Christmas dinner till New 
Year’s, and then we did. Mother was just trying 


us. She says it’s easy enough to give away other 
folks’ things. 
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Enigmas, Charadgs, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
BURIED NAME. 


Masters serving,—feasting slaves,— 
Donkeys joining in conclaves. 
Thus the Romans played of yore; 
Singing,—** Fools all shout once more,— 
Bray, Sir Donkey, bray!” 
“*From the regions of the East,— 
Blessings on the bonny beast !— 
Came the donkey, stout and strong; 
With our packs to pace along. 
Bray, Sir Donkey, bray !’” 
Three words buried here, I claim, 
That old festival may name, 
When the Romans stanzas sang, 
Closing each with this harangue,— 
“Bray, Sir Donkey, bray!” 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. ; 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

Take one word from another, and leave a complete 
word. 

1. Take a number from makes vapid, and leave plains. 

2. Singular from parboiling, ont leave to adhere. 

3. To possess from a net made of twigs, and leave 
to wager. 

- A sailor from to hinder, and leave a color. 

5. Crude mineral from worshipped, and leave to sum 
up. 

6. To increase from loaded, and leave a winter con- 
veyance. 

7. A fish from staggering, and leave an ornament. 

8. The beginning of a Roman Catholic prayer from 
a state of bliss, and leave a fowl. : CY 

9. To allow from small pieces of veal, and leave 
wounds. 

10. Cunning from setting out, and leave a sharp 
point. 

11. To tease from cooking by boiling, and leave to 
utter musical sounds. 

12. A heathen goddess from conquered, and leave a 
masculine nickname. 

13. Consumed from made of wheat, and leave at 
that time. 

The words removed are all of the same length, and 
their central letters, read down, will give the name of 
a distinguished American statesman who died on den, 
15, 1865. F. 8. F. 

3. 


RIDDLE. 


I come with the summer, in full-rounded beauty, 
. And no mortal fingers can fashion my parts; 

I lift my proud head to the sunbeum’s caresses, 
My grace and my purity gladden all hearts. 

While, ~~ eo all beauty by eruel King Winter, 
I — till awakened by Spring’s magic kiss, 

Tam called into action by many a school-boy, 
Who finds in creating me keenest of bliss. 


4. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
Words of six letters. 





Two or three days after Christmas that Indian | 
man walked up to our back door and knocked; 
and when Katey went to the door, he gave her a 
bundle. 

“For boys,” he said, and then he walked off. 

There were three splendid bows, and half-a-dozen 
arrows to each bow! Ac. | 


+r | 
For the Companion. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. |e 


A little neighbor of mine is very much inter- | 


a quilt, and we all save our bits of print for her 
squares. 
her auntie. The Christmas mottoes had not been | 
taken down, and the little girl sat very still, spell- 
ing them out. 

P.e-a-c-e, 


peace, o-n on, e-a-r-t-h, earth. 


Auntie,” she whispered softly, as the minister sat 


Db 
down, “does that mean piece patch-work on | A 
earth ?” ‘a 


Auntie didn’t answer then, but she held her | 
handkerchief to her face for as much as two min- | 


| utes. 


And right before our faces and eyes | turns at the popper. 


| 
One day the children were popping corn, taking 


“O mamma!” cried Edna, clapping her hands 


back and forth a minute, and she got up and went | apples, and roast turkey, and pies, and four kinds | jubilantly, * "Most every one of mine hatched 
to a little box there was, and looked in, and jab- ' of preserves, and sliced tongue, and cold chicken! | out!” 


One Sunday she went to church with |© ® 


1. Smearing with oil. 
2. To feed on the shoots 
of the shrubs. 


3. An island in Oceanica. 

4. To render beloved. - 

5. Dressing. 

6. A heathen goddess. 

7. A table of duties or 
customs. 

8. A city in Portugal. 


9. Arrangement of words 

in sentences. 

The third line, read down, 
will give the name of a cel- 
ebrated poet, who was born 
on Jan, 22, 1783. 

The last line, read in the 
same manner, will give the 
name of the Sounihe of a 
religious sect, who died on 
Jan. 13, 1601. oO. D. V. 


5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In book-case, not in shelf; 
In china, not in delf; 
In library, not in book; 
In window-seat, not in 
nook; 
In fire-place, not in tile; 
In binding, not in style; 
In picture, not in cord; 
In curtain, not in rod; 
In type-writer, not in | and; 
In hour-glass, not in sand; 
In poems, not in lays; 
In roses, not in vase. 
Tis a famous name, and you surely know it, 
For the world has crowned with laurel and bay 
This traveller, novelist, minister, poet,— 
Born sixty-one years ago to-day. 
January 11, 1886. 





Conundrums. 


What will make your new pair of kip boots very 
lively? The letter S, for it will make them skip. 

What is the difference between an astronomer and 
the planet Mars? One isa star-gazer,and the other 
is a gay star, sir. 





Answers to Nuts to Crack for New Year. 
1, HAppY NEw YEAR. 


2. 

AM CREAM RBALD BAP 1D 
rOES TOMES MATS MARTS 
HERP HEARD BRAD BROAD 
WIGS WINGS SETS SECTS 
FOAL FOCAL HOES HOLES 
PAST PAELRNY cots coats 
SAID BAPID COMA COMMA 

TIR STAIR DENS DEANS 
EER DETER MAIN MATIN 
LAS ALIAS BATS Rit te 
BAT FLOAXL DROP DROOP 
IES Nit BIDS BINDS 


7 1 Zs 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
Ist, Phil 
3 2nd, a 
3rd, delpht 
4th, a 


| PHILADELPHIA. 


4, “THE WORLD'S WINTER IS THE HEART’S SUM- 
MER; MAY THERE BE SUNSHINE AND SONG IN 
YOURS TO-DAY.” Partial Answers : Haydn, Heber, 
emerson, Hayes, Worth, Sumner, Disraeli, Strauss, 
Dante, Hunt, Gray, Titian, Wolsey, Moore. 





THE YOUTH’S 











The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is | 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. NEW SUB- | 
IPTIONS can Commence at any time during the 


ve . 

The Comp is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit ore eceived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuanee, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO» 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals, —-Three weeks are required after receip of 

















money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 


his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to @lecontions 
it, as we eannot tind your name on our books unless 
vour Post-oflice address is given, 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our book 88 this is done, 

tinst your name on the margin of 

your paper shows to what time your subscription is 








mah. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





Mass. 





For the Companion, 


HURRY. 


Some men are in incessant action, early and late 
and all through the day. They have no time for fam- 
ily or friends. As for holidays, the less for them the 
better. They have inherited a nervous temperament, 
and are doing just the wrong thing with it—allowing 
it to hurry them to an untimely end. They wear them- 
Their brain is ever in a state of morbid 
activity almost like that of an insane man. 

‘bo all such we say: Early learn to use restraint, or, 
in spite of all later volitions, your momentum will 
steadily increase, and sooner or later there will be a 
break-down. ‘The more nervous the temperament, the 
greater the need of husbanding the nervous energy 
by intelligent self-control, by appropriate diversiorts 
and by frequent seasons of absolute rest. The ma- 
chinery may be of iron, but it needs to come to a 
stand.-still at times. 

Muny persons, not of a nervous temperament, speci- | 
ally hurry at their meals, They have vigorous appe- 
lites, and they eat voraciously. Now, swine can do 
this safely, for they have a vigorous digestion, and 
have nothing to do but to digest what they eat. It is 
That kind monitor 
“enough” is seldom heard in season by those who eat 
in a hurry. 
ing, with, in due time, dyspepsia, “bilious attacks,” 
Besides, not only health, 
ul of all concerned, demands that the meal- 


selves out. 





otherwise with human beings. 


tapid eating is generally excessive eat- 


liver complaints and gout. 
but the go 
time should be one of restful leisure, pleasant inter- 
change of thought, and social cheer. 

Many persons hurry to catch the departing ferry- 
They barely get aboard by hard run- 
fail. Such acts may start a | 


or increase one already started, or pre- | 


boat or curs. 
ning—or perhaps just 
heart-trouble, 
cipitate it to a fatal termination. The London Lancet, 
giving an account of two recent deaths from hurry 
and exertion, one a young man of twenty, the other 
a girl of sixteen, adds, “How often has the hurry to 
eatch a train, or some other sudden exertion, throw- 
ing extra work on a dilated, fatty, or otherwise dis- 
eased, heart, resulted in fatal syneope!’”? Remember, 
people often have heart-troubles without knowing it. 


—— 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 





The total solar eclipse that occurred on the 8th of 
September was quite extensively observed, when it is 
considered that the only land where it could be seen 
Was a small portion of New Zealand, bordering on 


Cook's Strait. 

Interesting accounts have been given by some of | 
the observers who were fortunate enough to behold 
the glorious scene that takes place when the sun’s 


| voted to these garrulous creatures records the follow- 





No discoveries were made, but all observers agree | 
in noting the sudden fall of temperature, the numer- | 
ous rosy protuberances, or red flames, darting from 
the sun’s border, the lovely sunset hues, and the quiv- 
ering light of the corona. 


—_——__@—_———_ 
PARROT-SAYINGS. 


A great many ridiculous stories are in circulation 
dealing with conversational encounters between par- 
rots and human beings. Interesting as they are, the 
true way of becoming acquainted with the parrot’s 
capabilities seems to lie in taking him in his every- 


is for sale by druggists. 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor, for dressing the hair and pro- 
moting its growth; a fine toilet article. [Adv. 
— j 
Natrolithic Water is a corrective of acidity in cases 
of Dyspepsia or Heartburn, giving tone to the stomach. 
- +> 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are excellent for | 
the relief of Coughs, Hoarseness or Sore Throat. Sold | 
only in boxes. Price 25 cents, [Ade 
—_—_—————_ 
Such namesas Dr. O. W. Holmes, Washington Irv- 
ing, and Ex-President Van Buren, have borne testimony 
to the efficacy of WHITCOMB’s ASTHMA REMEDY, which 








day moods; gauging his amount of ability by the ordi- 
nary sayings of his race, rather than by the extraor- 
dinary utterances of a few bright birds. A book de- 


ing sayings: 


A newly-enlisted soldier in Vienna was one day 
gazing at a great macaw, perched with the quiet dig- 
nity of a philosopher. When the man had walked 
round it several times, the bird suddenly exclaimed, 
“Blockhead!” 

The young defender of his fatherland hastily 
grasped his cap, made a hurried bow, and stam- 
mered,— 
need beg your Honor’s pardon! I thought you were a 

ird. 

In training a parrot it is well to place his cage be- 
side that of a tamed, speaking bird. 

A lady once gave a gray parrot a young Amazon to 
teach, but with the result of finding the tutor most 
7. 

t repeated words to its pupil for a time, and then, 
when the latter did not learn them readily, cried out, 
*“Blockhead!”’ and turned away contemptuously. 

Later, when the Amazon had learned several. ex- 
pressions, partly from its companion and partly from 
its owner, the two parrots held conversation, early in 
the morning when they thought themselves unnoticed. 
The lady once overheard the following dialogue : 

Rosa (the gray)—Have you any money? 

Coco (the Amazon, in a sorrowful tone)—No. 

Rosa—Rosa comes from 

Coco—Africa. 

Rosa—The Emperor William! 

Coco—Long life to him! 

Rosa—Battalion—— 

Coco—March! 

One example of the cleverness of a certain gray 
parrot outdoes most parrot stories. 

A major, whom it knew well, one day — it a visit, 
and attempted to teach it some new tricks. 

“Get up on the stick, Polly; get up on the stick!” 
commanded he. 

The parrot was decidedly annoyed, but suddenly it 
lenghol loodiy and retorted,— 

“Up with you, on the stick, major!” 





a 
“HOW LONG?” 


The English tongue is at the best sadly confusing 
and contradictory to foreigners. If the foreigner be 
a German, the probabilities are that it will take him a 
long time to emerge from his linguistic fogs. During 
a certain trial it was thought important by counsel to 
determine the length of time that two quarters of 
beef, two hogs and one sheep remained in an express 
wagon in front of plaintiff’s store before they were 
taken away by the defendant. 

The witness under examination was a German, 
whose knowledge of English was rather limited. 

Counsel—State to the jury how long it was after | 
you took the meat from the store and put it in the | 
wagon until it was taken away. 

Witness—Now I shoost can’t told dat. I dinks | 
"bout twelve feet. I not say nearer as dat. | 
| 
| 








Counsel—You don’t understand me. How long was 
it from the time the meat left the store and was put 
into the wagon before it was taken away by the de- 
fendant? 

Witness—Now I don’d see what you ax dat for. 
Der vagon he vas back up mit der sidewalk, and dat is 
shoost so long as it vas. You tell me ev you pleez 
how long der sidewalk vas. Den feet? Dwelve feet? 
Den I tells you how long. 

Counsel—I don’t want to find out how long the 
sidewalk was, but I wish to know (speaking very 
slowly) how — long — this — meat — was — in— the— 
wagon—before—it—was—taken—away. 

Witness—Oh py cracious, I don’d sold my meat dat 
vay! I don’d measured meat, not yet! I veigh it al- 
ready. But I dinks dat meat vas "bout dree foot long. 

Counsel (desperately)—Look here, I want to know 
how long it was before the meat was taken away after 
it was put in the wagon. 

Witness (looking knowingly at counsel)—Now you 
try and ged me in a scrape. Dat mead was shoost so 
long in der vagon as it vas in der shop. Dat’s all I 
sell you. Dat mead was dead mead. lie don’d grow 
no longer in ten dousan’ year—not mooch! 

Counsel—That will do. 








PROUD OF HIS SISTER. 


The Chicago Tribune relates the case of a young 
man who was regarded as a phenomenon, because he 
took his sister to all the best entertainments, and 
actually devoted himself to her during the lecture and 
opera season. Being praised for his unusual atten- 
tion to his sister, the young man promptly and proud- 
ly replied: 





* , . : | 

“No, there’s nothing wonderful or extraordinary | 
about it. She is the only woman I know in whom T 
have the most thorough confidence. She is always 


face is veiled for a few precious moments from mortal | the same, always pleasant and affectionate, and to tell 


Observers who were located at the centre of 
the path of the total eclipse enjoyed the sight for 
rhose who were near the border 
path had but a few seconds to behold the 
New Zealand are 


view. 


about two minutes, 
of the 


grand spectacle. ‘The seasons in 


the reverse of those that prevail in the North Tem- | 


, 
4 


ne. It was therefore early spring, and the 
weather, during the eclipse, varied from sleet, snow 
and hail, to clear or partially cloudy skies. 

An observer at Wellington reports that fifteen or 
twenty seconds before the entire disappearance of the 
sun, the whole dise of the moon suddenly became 
visible, the further limb of the moon being projected 
upon the white background of the corona, or silvery 
crown of light that suddenly appears around the 
eclipsed sun. During totality, the coronal light quiv- 
ered like the aurora. 

Some of the members of an enthusiastic party that 
had encamped at the foot of Mt. Otahuas, climbed to 
the top of the mountain, and arranged their instru- 
ments amid driving snow and hail. Just before total 
ity the sky cleared. Photographs of the eclipsed sun 
were taken successfully, and the usual phenomena 
attending a solar eclipse were fairly visible. 

An observer at Blenheim was on the outer edge of 
the path. The totality lasted but a few seconds, long 
enough, however, to bring out the corona and rosy 
protuberances in all their grandeur and beauty. 
eral stars were seen, and the general appearance of 


perate 


Sev- 


the sky, the shadows on the hill-side and on the water, | 


was that of early dawn. 


j}some of those 


you the candid truth, Iam afraid she'll go and marry 
imitation men around here, and be 
unhappy all her life. 

“She has nobody else to look to, and I'll take care 
she does not have to look to anybody else. I suppose 
some day a genuine man will come along. If he’s a 
genuine man, I won't object. Until he does come, 
she’s good enough for me, and if I ever find as good 
a girl, Pl marry her.”’ 

The example is most commendable. A young man 
would do well to seek his sister’s society until he 
finds another lady as good as his sister. 

a 
SUPPOSE. 

It is sometimes difficult to remember that every 
question has at least two sides. The country bumpkin 
in the city has too long served as a butt for rude jests; 
the city dweller in the country has not been as se- 
verely ridiculed for his awkwardness in unfamiliar 
paths. 





A New York gentleman once visited the Catskills, 
and engaged a mountaineer to pilot him about the 
less-frequented paths and by-ways. 

rhe visitor was of an imaginative and poetic frame 
of mind, and entered upon each fresh scene with 
loudly expressed delight. 
| His guide bore his zeal, his exclamations, and quo- 
| tations as long as he could, and then cynically re- 
marked,— ; : 

“T say, mister, you come 
| you?”* 
| “Yes, my friend; certainly.” 
| “Wa’al, then, what would you say, s’posen I went 
Gowe gare an’ was to go gawkin’ round as you do 

| here 


from New York, don’t 


‘WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








(Adv. 
"concensed MILK, 


MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient fox all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


EKPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 

Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 

leading to Consumption. It cures 

where other medicines have failed, 

and is the best Cough medicine in 

Ethe wor!:. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
r Se 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 

for it, and keep in readiness. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c, 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions, 


wooD’s 


LADIES’ 


BLACKING 


Preserves and Softens 
the Leather, 
FOR IT CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains DOUBLE quantity. 

USE NO OTHER. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufact’rs, Boston. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIB, 1878. 


Breaks Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Sadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 




























































ELLI N’s 





HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 

mothers, Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 

sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 

Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


“JAMES PYLES 
PE THING KNOWN For 


WASHING AND BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 
| Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
| designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


T 
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Did it ever occur to you how much cleaner 
and nicer it is to wash the Napkins, Towels, 
Handkerchiefs, Table Linen, etc., by them- 
selves, with soap not made of putrid fats or 
questionable grease P 

Do it with Ivory Soap (ninety-nine and 
forty-four hundredths per cent. pure), made 
of vegetable oil, and use them confident 
that they are clean and not tainted. 


Wheat Baking Powder 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS. 


It contains no injurious ingre- 
dients. 

It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
yrape Cream of Tartar and Alum 
Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
rejected in the bran of the 
Wheat. 


It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 








Samples sent Fond on aan, 

MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829. NEW YORK. 
EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO- SILICON 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN 
FOR CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 











A 2 Gold, Silverware, 

h JEWELRY, &c. 
©)! WE oo” TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
4 House™ on receipt of address, mention- 


ing this paper, or full-sized box, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE: postpaid, for 15 cts, in stamps. 
juitname ELECT RO-SILICON **cox* 


fullname 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York, 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders, GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS of 4 
DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to points west. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS 


WANTED 
FOR THE 


Missouri 


STEAM 
‘pind 
Active, honest persons, all over the 


eto pes tox WASHER 


John R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, Ill., writes: “You 
ask what I think of the Washer I bought last summer. 
Ist. It is the best machine ever invented by man. 2d. We 
are just as good dinners on Monday as on any other day. 
3d. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $0. 

Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, IU., writes: I would not 
take $50 for mine. My washing was on the line at eight 
o’clock this morning. ; 

Mr. G. Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: ‘‘Former!y 
it took the washerwoman from 7, A. M., to 5, P. M.: now 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A.M.” Mrs. A. W. Morrison, of 
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Longview, Tex., writes: “It is a treasure. It makes the 
white lady independent of the colored washerwoman. 
I will ship a sample to those desiring an agency on 4 


— t on — terms. = isa vay Lae comes 
and soap saver, an ys capable agents money. In- 
trinsic merit makes t a phenomenal success, W rite for 


rt J. WORTH, Box 3633, BOSTON, 
ASS.; Box 1933, NEW YORK CITY; or Box 
5006, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





OLISH 


For Beau f Polish, Labor, Clean- 
ability ~ nequalled. 








} JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE, 


vin ‘ 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U: 
> prietors, Canton, Mass, 


P' 
MORSE BROS,, Pro rs, 











